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PRELUDE 
TO PENTECOST 


“Ye shall receive power,” Jesus had said to the disciples before he was parted from them. 
That’s what we all want, isn’t it? Power from on high for life’s common way. And we 
can have it. We sometimes forget, however, that the disciples met certain conditions 
before the Spirit was given them on the day of Pentecost. Read the first chapter of Acts 
and pick out these requisites. 

The disciples were expectant men. They now believed that Christ had great plans for 
them and would use their small talents to the full in helping others. In his service they 
felt their life would attain completeness, 

The disciples were thankful men. “They returned to Jerusalem with great joy and 
were continually in the Temple praising and blessing God.” Have you praised God for 
the spiritual insight he has already granted you? Do you thank him daily for the gifts 
he has bestowed—especially for Christ? 

The disciples were praying men. This does not mean they uttered a dutiful prayer 
upon retiring and, perhaps, on arising. According to Acts 1:14 they continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication. They spent considerable time in opening out their 
life to God. No wonder their souls were conditioned for the reception of the Spirit. 

When we meet Pentecost’s prerequisites, we shall receive its power. 


—TuHeE REVEREND ARTHUR A. WAHMANN 
Presbyterian Church, 
Harrison, New York 


SUNDAY, MAY 13—PENTECOST (WHITSUNDAY) 
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‘Is Korea a Preview?’ 
—Opinions 

« ... The editorial comment “Is Korea 
A Preview?” presents a program we 
could well sponsor. It is very difficult to 
be a Sunday school teacher and try to 
uphold Jesus as our example, when our 
Church does not come out in a stand 
against war. 

Again we are asked to share with a 
suffering world. And we should, but 
don’t you think common sense dictates 
that we put a stop to what is causing 
these conditions, so there will not be 
constant repetition? 

If our Church is Christ’s body, as 
we believe and teach, how can we sanc- 
tion war on the one hand and offer aid 
with the other? . . . And how can we 
reconcile the way of war with “the way” 
which is Jesus Christ? 

I feel very strongly on this matter 
and I would be so very happy if Pres- 
byterians could be truly Christian in 
word and deed and thought. 


—Mrs. CLAuDE A. JOHNSTON 
Paullina, Iowa 


« Dr, Paul Payne’s editorial comment 
in the PRESBYTERIAN LiFe of March 17, 
1951, appeals to me as the best solution 
to this horrible, murderous, cruel Ko- 
rean war. Millions of thinking U. S. A. 
citizens should read and mentally digest 
this sane article and get it into wide 
circulation right now. . 


—Mrs. AMANDA DRIEVER 
Enid, Okla. 


« The editorial “Is Korea A Preview?” 
is good so far as it goes, However, Dr. 
Payne’s five points overlooked a sixth 
point—the most important of all solu- 
tions to our world chaos—namely, we 
should be working all-out for world law 
via a government of the world. Or is this 
idea of life under law not Christian 
enough to proffer? 


—JamMES WAGSTAFF 
San Francisco, Calif. 


« Commenting upon “Is Korea a Pre- 
view?” I suggest the writer fails to be 
scriptural in trying to be practical, and 
argues from a false premise when he 
says that the trouble with the world is 
“too many hungry people,” and then 
proceeds to say we can cure the world’s 
troubles by feeding them. 

He’s wrong. We can feed them until 
we are bankrupt and the world’s prob- 
lem will not be solved, for that problem 
is sin—note the corruption being un- 
covered today in our, the best-fed, land 
in the world. 

While we should feed the hungry, 
and possibly attempt the other things 
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suggested, we should have no illusions. 
The scriptures tell us there will be 
famine, pestilence, and wars to the end 
of this church age, and that as it was 
in the days of Noah, so shall it be at 
the end of time (II Tim. 3:1-3, 18; II 
Thess. 2:3). 

We are also told plainly that the 
only hope for the world is the return of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to set up his 
kingdom on this earth, and that he will 
return when his body, the Church, is 
completed with converts from all na- 
tions, kindreds, and tribes. . . . 


—A. F, HorrsoOMMER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Spots Resemblance 


« I was very much interested in read- 
ing about the new movie, “A Wonderful 
Life” (P. L., March 17). . . I notice that 
Arthur Shields, the man who plays the 
pastor in the movie, looks very much 
like Barry Fitzgerald. Is he any rela- 
tion? —F, A. Carson 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





Shields (left) and brother Fitzgerald. 


Reader Carson is very alert. Arthur 
Shields is a famous Irish actor and the 
brother of Barry Fitzgerald. Mr. Shields 
is a native of Dublin and has appeared 
in many well-known movies, including 
“The Informer,” “How Green Was My 
Valley,” and “The Corn Is Green.” Al- 
though both Mr. Shields and Mr. Fitz- 
gerald have been typed in the public 
mind as Roman Catholics, they are both 
Irish Protestants; and we are glad that 
at last one of them had the chance to 
play a Protestant pastor —THE EDITORS 


Replies to Mr. Len Turner 


« I should like to comment upon the 
letter of Mr. Len Turner published on 
page three of PresByTERIAN Lire of 
March 17, 1951. 

With the first paragraph I can agree 
heartily. It is a very poor policy to run 
down another religion. . . . 

But to say that if we are against the 
Catholic Church, we must be for Com- 
munism, is like saying, “If the shirt is 
not white, then it is purple!” To state 
that Communism is anti-Christian is to 
state a half-truth. Communism is against 
all human freedom. Rather, I should go 








along with Pauli Blanshard, who said, 
“, .. Soviet dictatorship and the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy are two forms of 
foreign imperialism that are both ani- 
mated by their own type of self-interest. 
Vatican intervention in American life 
is no more welcome than Kremlin inter- 
vention and all true believers in freedom 
should oppose both types of intervention 
with equal courage and consistency.” 

Fighting the forces of evil with the 
forces of darkness seems to me to be 
too nearly like furnishing Russia with 
Lend-Lease to use against us after Ger- 
many was out of the picture. We know 
too well the results of that. We can only 
fight falsehood with truth, darkness 
with light. 

To ascertain the true intent of Roman 
Catholicism we need not only to read 
the current literature available but to 
learn the lessons of history. 

Einstein has said, “The real problem 
is in the hearts of men.” The same thing 
can be said for true religion. 


—Mrs. Dana S. STILL 
Clarion, Pa. 


« I would like to offer a comment on 
the letter from Len Turner, Ocean City, 
New Jersey, PRESBYTERIAN Lire, March 
17. 

If Roman Catholicism is his only bul- 
wark against Communism, he really is 
on a sinking ship. . . . It is true as Mr. 
Turner says that our ancestors came to 
America for religious liberty. He neg- 
lected to say that it was the Catholics 
who abridged their liberty in Europe— 
for example, the very famous Catholic 
massacre of the French Huguenots. 

The Presbyterians would fare no bet- 
ter in a Roman-dominated America than 
they would in a Russian-dominated 
America. The Catholic Church is not 
nearly so tolerant as is Mr. Turner, .. . 


—Mrs. HERBERT F, MITCHELL, JR. 
Wayne, Pa. 


« I am grateful to Mr. Len Turner of 
Ocean City, N. J., for his criticism of 
the article “Our Future as Protestants” 
by Dr. John Mackay, It caused me to 
look up the back number of PresByTe- 
RIAN Lire of January 6 and reread the 
article. 

I must say that I think even more of 
Dr. Mackay’s article than at my first 
reading. 

My advice to our readers is to read 
and reread the article. It is worth while 


and to the point. —A. J. CowEN 
Elder, Arch Strect Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Euthanasia 


« The writer of the article (John B. 
DeHoff, M.D.) “ ‘Mercy Killing’ Is Still 
Killing,” in a recent number of your 
magazine (P. L., Feb. 17) seems to me 
to be guilty of several devices known to 
political debaters which cloud an issue: 

(Continued on next page) 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


He extends “mercy killing” to cover 
a vast number of cases which no serious 
advocates of legal permission to tortured 
sufferers or to their next of kin to end 
their pain-racked existences contem- 
plate. The issue at stake is voluntary 
euthanasia under most scrupulously pre- 
scribed conditions, conditions which in- 
volve both the representatives of the 
law, of medicine, and of those closest 
and dearest to the patient. Most of the 
instances discussed by Dr. DeHoff are 
irrelevant. 

He quotes the commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill” without qualification. 
Many, if not most, civilized nations 
still have the death penalty on their 
statute books for murder, Is this ruled 
out by the divine injunction? It was 
not so interpreted by the Biblical writer 
in Deuteronomy who deals with the 
punishment for murder. Would Dr, De- 
Hoff insist on the extreme pacifist po- 
sition which makes it impossible for a 
Christian to take up arms for the defense 
of his country? Killing in war is. still 
killing, to quote the title of his article. 

He brings in the Nazis in order to 
rouse strong emotional prejudice to 
back up his otherwise cogently stated 
line of argument. One is surprised not 
to find euthanasia linked by him with 
Communism. 

Let us face the issue frankly: Is it 
wrong to ask that a hopelessly ill per- 
son, who faces daily acute pain and 
without prospect of relief save by nar- 
cotic drugs which in themselves weaken 
and ultimately disintegrate his person- 
ality, may under certain carefully de- 
tailed provisions be put out of his life 
of misery? Dr. DeHoff makes a moving 
plea for an increase of sympathy and 
love. Is not the asked-for permission a 
forward step in the legal application of 
compassion? When physicians first in- 
troduced narcotics to assist women in 
the pains of childbirth, the DeHoffs of 
that day came forward, quoting Genesis 
3:16, “In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children,” and demanding that women 
be given no alleviation of their divinely 
ordained sufferings. One had not ex- 
pected a physician today to revamp that 
literalistic use of scripture. 


All of us grant that this is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate issue. None of us 
wishes to do aught to minimize rev- 
erence for life, for human life is more 
precious since God himself became man 
in Jesus, But few of us have not come 
in personal touch with sufferers whose 
suffering was not only incapable of en- 
nobling their characters, but was ac- 
tually causing them to disintegrate. We 
cannot see why most carefully drawn 
laws should not accord the sufferer him- 
self, with the concurrence of his phy- 
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sician, his relatives, and the representa- 
tive of government, the chance to bring 
his woesome and useless existence to a 
close. Is this not Gongruous with the 
mercy of God in Jesus Christ? 


—HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
Lakeville, Conn. 


‘Proudly Presbyterian’ 


« I have just read the article in the 
March 17th issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire entitled “Proudly Presbyterian” by 
Claude S. Conley. Thank you so much 
for the fine tribute to our work here 
in Cuba.... 
We are going to translate the article 
. in order to share it with all our 
Cuban workers. We have received in- 
spiration and courage from this page of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, and although we 
cannot help feeling humble before the 
grandeur and greatness of God’s work, 
we also cannot help being “proudly 
Presbyterian.” 
—Emixio Ropricuez Busto 


Superintendent, Presbyterian Schools in Cuba 
Cardenas, Cuba 


‘Guess or Know’ 


« We were very pleased to find the story 
by Dr. C. T. Griswold in your April 14th 
issue in regard to our “Guess or Know” 
television program. This has aroused 
widespread interest not only in the area 
where it can be seen, but also in many 
other parts of the nation. However, on 
April Ist, the last telecast for the spring 
was made. 

During the coming months when 
baseball will be televised by 
WCAU-TV, we will not be on the air. 
The station has promised us, however, 
that we will begin in the fall as soon 
as the baseball season is over, and we 
are making preparations along that line. 

Thank you again for calling the in- 
terest of the nation to this unusual pro- 
gram. 

—WILLIAM D, Powe... 
General Secretary 


Philadeiphia Council of Churches 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Wheat for India Now’ 


« I wish our Rules Committee in Con- 
gress were obliged to read the editorial 
on the India famine published in the 
March 8rd issue. I am much distressed 
over the relief the United States should 
extend to India, without any strings at- 
tached. . . . I am hoping and praying 
that the National Council of Churches 
will take immediate action to bring 
pressure to bear on the Rules Committee 
to bring the Bill to the floor. I am sure 
the American people would want to give 
the famine sufferers the wheat we can 
so easily spare... . 

—Mrs, N. W. CUNNINGHAM 


Bluffton, Ohio 








Many letters about and from Korea 
continue to come across our desk. We 
are particularly touched by the story 
of an eight-year-old boy in suburban 
Philadelphia, whose response to the in- 
formation that there was a scarcity of 
blankets in Korea, was swift and in- 
spired. He went upstairs to his room, 
tore one of two blankets off his bed, 
and presented it to his mother with the 
words, “Send this to a Korean kid. I'm 
too hot nights anyway.” 


Ned Adams, who after a brief visit 
in the United States is back at his post 
in Korea, contributes the following: 

“Debate will probably never cease 
on the question, does prayer influence 
the mae 8 but here is some evidence. 
Last summer in Korea there were many 
prayers being offered for the United 
Nations, Heavy rainfall is the order of 
the day in Korea during July and August, 
so much so, that the Communists, 
(knowing that the North Korean army 
would not have air cover which might 
be provided by the U. S. for the Repub- 
lic of Korea), planned their attack to 
begin at the opening of the rainy sea- 
son. 

“But the summer was unusually dry, 
and our air force was able to function. 
That was one of the large contributing 
elements to our ability to hold the nu- 
merically superior forces of the enemy 
until UN forces were sufficiently strong 
to stage a comeback. 

“Nor were the North Korean forces 
able to profit from expected hunger in 
the South. Although thousands of farm- 
ers had to leave their fields because 
of the fighting, they were able to get 
their principal crop, rice, into the 
flooded fields before they had to flee. 
The customary heavy but irregular rains 
necessitate a whole system of irrigation 
that must be tended by the farmers. Dry 
though the summer was, the rain came 
so gently and at such regular intervals, 
that the paddy fields were kept irrigated 
by the Lord of nature in the absence 
of the farmers. The advance of the UN 
forces was just in time for South Kor- 
ean farmers to return to their fields to 
harvest a bumper crop. The problems 
of the winter would have been many 
times multiplied had not the weather 
both in its dry aspect and in its seem- 
ingly divinely controlled rainfall extra- 
ordinarily favored the UN cause, the 
farmers as well as the soldiers, to the 
detriment of the Communist armies.” 


—R. J.C. 
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The word freedom has been dis- 
torted, exploited, and misapplied 
until it has almost lost its meaning. 
The Soviet satellites boast of their 
freedom; here in the West we feel 
we have a monopoly on the word, 








yet apparently one man’s freedom 
is another man’s bondage—to some 
of us the word means absence of 
economic anxiety; to others it means 
absence of government controls on 
economic activity, In some parts of 
the United States it would seem 
that some men’s freedom from ra- 
cial discrimination is considered in 
conflict with other men’s freedom 
of association. 

Even in one’s personal life, 
freedom is a hard quality to 
pin down. Most of us have 
learned in one way or another 
that freedom is strictly limited; 
as G. K, Chesterton puts it, “If 
you hold yourself free to draw 
a giraffe with a short neck, you 
find you are really not free to 
draw a giraffe.” 

Clarifying these confusions is 
one of the tasks statesman-philoso- 
pher Charles Malik, United Nations 
delegate from Lebanon, performs 
in “The Prospect for Freedom” 
(page 8), an authorized condensa- 
tion of the address he gave on Feb- 
ruary 19 at the University of Du- 
buque, Iowa, (An article about Dr. 
Malik appeared in P. L., “The UN’s 
other Mr. Malik,” November 11, 
1950.) We are confident that read- 
ers of this article will refurbish their 
understanding of what our ances- 
tors meant by “freedom,” and gain 
a clearer insight into the reasons 
why our Western traditions must 
be preserved. 

R. Park Johnson (page 19) 
was pastor of Second Presby- 
terian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri, until September of 
last year. In that month he 
went to Beirut, Lebanon, as 
field representative for the 
Near East Mission of our 
Church. 
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THE COVER 


Mrs. Tamaki Uemura (see page 15) 
was the first Japanese civilian to be 
permitted to leave Japan after 
World War II when, in 1947, she 
came to the United States to attend 
the quadrennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Women’s Organi- 
zations of our Church. At this meet- 
ing she was made the emissary to 
take a gift, a specially-bound Bible, 
to the Empress of Japan, Since then 
she has been engaged in helping 
the Empress in a study of the Holy 
Book. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


A report on the state of our 
Church by Moderator Hugh Ivan 
Evans will summarize what Dr. 
Evans has learned about Presbyte- 
rians in his year of travel over the 
United States, Alaska, and South 
America. 

Dr. Evans’ findings will be part 
of the grist that goes into the mill 
at General Assembly of the Church 
in Cincinnati, May 24-30. Just what 
General Assembly is and does will 
be explained in an article by Dr. 
Amold Lowe, pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


We like to imagine that future 
historians will cite as one of the 
bright spots in our age the efforts 
of Christians in many lands to make 
homes for the displaced persons of 
war-gutted Europe. Our own 
Church has given thousands of 
DP’s a new start in life. Stories of 
typical cases will appear May 12. 
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Something To Say To You 


THE WONDERFUL story of the dinner 

party at the home of Simon the Phari- 
see, at which a woman known as a sin- 
ner made her way in and paid homage 
to Jesus, there is a remarkable transition 
from the general to the particular. There 
had been general conversation among 
the guests, and the host had been ob- 
serving the actions of the woman, won- 
dering what Jesus would do. Suddenly 
our Lord left off talking to his neighbor 
and said in a louder voice, “Simon, I 
have somewhat to say unto thee” (Luke 
7:40). The emphasis is on the personal 
pronoun, “Simon, I have something to 
say to you.” 

Jesus always has something to say to 
you as an individual. His method was 
not that of a blind man firing buckshot 
into a flock of birds which he hears over- 
head, but that of a skillful hunter draw- 
ing a sharp bead on a buck which he 
can see through the trees. Jesus did not 
say that he wanted to talk with Simon 
about being a Pharisee or a rich man or 
a citizen. He wanted to talk with him 
as an individual; for each individual 
requires a different word, a different 
prescription, Jesus told the rich young 
ruler to give up everything and follow 
him, but Zaccheus he commended be- 
cause he gave away half of what he had 
and restored his extortions fourfold. He 
didn’t tell Martha to get rid of all her 
earthly possessions; he told her not to 
fuss so much about them, And one man 
who wanted to give up everything and 
follow him he told to go back to his 
home and to his friends (Mark 5:18, 
19). The word of Jesus for us today is 
not a message to Protestants or to Pres- 
byterians or to the middle class or to 
any other general category. It is a mes- 
sage to you as an individual. Simon, 
John, Mary, Susan, I have something 
to say to you, 

Not only does Jesus speak to you as 
an individual, but he has something to 
say to you in every individual situation 
of your life. That word will vary ac- 
cording to your need, If it is encourage- 
ment you seek, “be of good cheer” 
(Matt. 9:2). If you have let worry get 
the better of you, “Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow: for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself” 
(Matt. 6:34). If temptation is taking 
you where you ought not to be, or where 
ideals are being compromised, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan! For you are not 


on the side of God but of men” (Mark 
8:33). If fretting about possessions has 
taken hold of you, “Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee” 
(Luke 12:20). If you love ease more 
than excellence, “Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the Gospel’s, 
the same shall save it” (Mark 8:35). If 
worldliness is choking off your relish 
of spiritual things, “Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. 18:3). If you are fear- 
ful about death and what lies beyond, 
“In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have 
told you” (John 14:2). 

Simon, I have something to say to 
you, meant that Jesus had something to 
say to Simon to meet the particular need 
of his soul at that particular moment 
of time. It is always so. The message of 
Jesus, the pleadings of the Holy Spirit, 
always come to you as an individual 
and to meet a particular situation in 
your life. 

And do you remember what Simon 
answered? He responded, “Master, say 
on.” And in those words his life began 
anew. 

As you read your Bible, as you pray, 
as you listen to a sermon, as you attend 
to the still, small voice within, you need 
to remember that this is not God’s way 
of lighting up the world in general, but 
that it is his way of speaking a direct 
word to you. To each one of us, Jesus 
Christ is saying, “I have something to 
say to you.” Let your reply be that of 
Simon, “Master, say on.” 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—Luke 7:36-40. I have something to 
say to you. 

Second Day—Luke 
woman, 

Third Day—Luke 18:18-23. He went away sor- 
rowful. 

Fourth Day—Luke 19:1-10. Zaccheus. 

Fifth Day—Luke 10:38-42. Martha was cum- 
bered. 

Sixth Day—Mark 5:18-20. Go home. 

Seventh Day—Matthew 9:1-7. Be of good cheer. 

Eighth Day—Matthew 9:20-22. Be of good com- 
fort. 

Ninth Day——Matthew 14:22-33. Be of good cheer. 

Tenth Day—Matthew 6:31-34. Take no thought. 

Eleventh Day—Luke 12:13-21. Thou fool. 

Twelfth Day—Mark 8:34-38. Whosoever will save 
his life. 

Thirteenth Day—Matthew 18:1-6, Except ye be 
converted, 

Fourteenth Day—John 14:1-10. In my father’s 
house. . 


—LAWRENCE MacCott Horton 


7:41-50. Seest thou this 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 








PEOPLE ARE STARVING WHILE WE DAWDLE 


“Some members of Congress, who, on paper, are 
most passionate anti-Communists have found an ex- 
tremely effective way of making Communists,” says 
the Christian Science Monitor. “It is to let 100 million 
people in India go hungry while Americans sit tightly 
and comfortably on a stored surplus of wheat amount- 
ing to several times the famine need in that land.” 
The Washington Post adds, “It is not pretty to watch 
Congress dawdle while the spectre of famine hovers 
over India.” The American public is being misled by 
statements to the effect that: 1. The calamity in India 
is not due to natural causes but to Nehru’s misguided 
zeal in forcing a speed-up of the industrialization of 
India and diverting land for jute that should have 
been used for wheat. 2. India should have purchased 
wheat from Pakistan. 3. We should force India to 
exchange manganese for American wheat. 4. The 
wheat should be sent as a loan, not as a gift. 5. The 
people of India should be allowed to starve because 
Nehru did not vote our way in the UN. 

The International Missionary Council made an 
on-the-spot survey, and reports to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches that the facts are as follows: 1. India’s 
plight is due to natural calamities, not to Nehru’s 
internal policies. There have been a succession of 
earthquakes, floods, visitations of locusts, drought, 
and untimely rains. Increase in production of jute 
and cotton account for only four-tenths of one per 
cent of the total area under food production and 
much of the land used for jute is not capable of pro- 
ducing wheat. India must industrialize as rapidly as 
possible if she is to be economically solvent. 2. Pakis- 
tan’s total exportable surplus of wheat was never 
more than one-half million tons, one-twelfth of what 
India must have. In addition, Pakistan put this out 
of India’s reach by pegging the rupee 40 per cent 
higher than India’s and imposing excessive transport 


charges. 3. India is now shipping 63 per cent of her 
manganese to the U. S. (one-fourth of our total im- 
ports). To ship more would cripple her own steel 
production. 4. India is in no shape to repay the loan 
but must use her reserves to finance machinery and 
equipment to improve and irrigate her land if she is 
to reach self-sufficiency in food grains by 1952. 5. 
Says the Washington Post, “It is not in the American 
tradition, when a stricken person asks for food, to 
demand to know first how he voted in the last elec- 
tion.” Washington’s Federation of Churches, in a 
letter to Senator Rayburn, says that indifference to 
starvation is “an evil not to be tolerated by Christian 
conscience.” Help now would be “a merciful weapon 
in our struggle against Communism” and “would do 
much to heal the widening rift between this country 
and India.” 

The closing paragraphs of the editorial from the 
Washington Post are food for earnest reflection 
“ .. . While Congress dallies, Russia has made propa- 
ganda by offering to sell India 50,000 tons of wheat 
and Communist China . . . has capitalized on Ameri- 
can delay by offering a million tons of rice. They 
are no doubt phoney offers—but they make good 
propaganda, and are a pathetic illustration of India’s 
desperation. 

“There is reason to believe that the House Rules 
Committee, which has been sitting on the bill, will 
report it out, when Speaker Rayburn believes he has 
the votes to pass it.” This is a signal for Christians 
to swing into action swiftly. Our representatives in 
Congress must be given to understand that the Chris- 
tian conscience of the nation will not tolerate longer 
this shameful delay in coming to the relief of India’s 
starving millions, in the name of Him who said, “In 
as much as ye did it not unto the least of these, ye 
did it not unto me.” Read Matthew 25:31-46. 


THE SCHUMAN PLAN IS A MUST 


A photographer who was photographing German 
churches destroyed by the last war came upon an 
impressive old ruin. As he turned his lens toward 
it, his German companion said, “Don’t photograph 
that. That church wasn’t destroyed by your bombers. 
It was destroyed by Louis XIV.” 

As one travels through the Palatinate, he finds 
grim reminders of the centuries through which Ger- 
mans and French have been fighting. There is the 
ruined Limburg monastery near Bad Durkheim, and 
the city of Heidelberg, which, except for an hotel 
at the head of a picturesque street, was destroyed 
by the French. Speyer took its name from the spires 
that had dominated its skyline until the French 
burned it to the ground. In France one sees similar 
evidence of German destructiveness in the ancient 
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feud, while the French fear of a rearmed Germany is 
a grim reminder of the fact that the last chapter of this 
long struggle may not yet have been written. 

Against this background the Schuman plan emerges 
like the sun from a dark cloud. If the heavy indus- 
tries of Germany and France can be merged, this 
long feud will be ended and the solidarity of central 
Europe will at long last become a reality. 

The preliminary signatures of the representatives 
of six European nations to this plan is the biggest 
news of the month, Formal ratification may come 
slowly, but it is to be hoped that it will not be long 
delayed, If the power vacuum now menacing cen- 
tral Europe is to be filled by the free nations, the 
Schuman Plan is a must. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to defend a divided, suspicious Europe. 
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THE PROSPECT FOR 


FREEDOM 


Piso today is in danger. It has 
been in danger innumerable times 
before but it has always managed to 
escape destruction. For well-founded 
reasons, this fact can never be a guar- 
antee that this time freedom will nec- 
essarily overcome its enemies, If the 
forces of freedom have throughout his- 
tory learned a lot about how to battle 
the hosts of darkness, one may be cer- 
tain that darkness has not itself all this 
time stood by idle. If, then, the issue 
is joined today, it is the height of folly 
to be complacent about the outcome. 

The ingredients of freedom are bas- 
ically three. There is first the free 
society. This means free social and eco- 
nomic institutions which operate and 
develop according to laws drawn from 
their own character and necessity, and 
not according to dictates imposed on 
them from the outside. In a free society 
there is absolute respect for the auton- 
omy of things; a fundamental belief that 
everything has its own proper nature. 
Individuals and associations of individ- 
uals are all the time interacting with one 
another in accordance with the law, not 
of force and interference, but of per- 
suasion and respect. This is the order 
of freedom. 

It follows that the individual in a 
free society is not the sheer product 
of governmental determination. His life 
is not enclosed on every side by the 
regulations of the civil authorities, He 
has an independent life of his own. He 
belongs to innumerable free associations 
~—associations of business, of church, of 
family, of school, of friendship, of im- 
mediate community. He is related to 
the government for the most part not 
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directly, but via these intermediate in- 
stitutions. And he, as a person, as well 
as every free association to which he 
belongs, enjoys a distinctive autonomy 
of existence. And the job of government 
is not at all to determine or alter the 
character of this autonomy, but to pro- 
vide the right and just conditions under 
which it can freely and happily exist, 
and to prevent the encroachment, 
whether willful or impersonal, of the 
free individuals and institutions upon 
one another, 


ia free society then presupposes a 
trust in nature, a belief in the au- 
tonomy and independence of things, an 
honest conviction that respect—whether 
toward men or toward things—is the 
highest attitude in the natural order, 
and a deep persuasion that persuasion 
and appeal to reason are the only proper 
relations between men, Nature, auton- 
omy, respect, and persuasion—these are 
the four metaphysical principles of the 
free society. 

But the free society in turn presup- 
poses a special conception of human 
nature. And it is here that the two other 
ingredients of freedom come to view. 

The second ingredient of freedom 
then is that which brings out the dis- 
tinctive humanity of man, There is an 
inherent dignity in being human that 
the Western world can never lose sight 
of if it desires to remain faithful to the 
highest in its positive tradition. 

What then is the structure of man’s 
dignity, which today is in utter danger? 


In his very nature, man—you and I in 
the first person—is endowed with rea- 
son and conscience, This is his highest, 
our highest, my highest, your highest, 
natural endowment, the ultimate foun- 
tainhead of all respect and dignity. We 
are human, We are worthy of respect to 
the extent our reason seeks and grasps 
the truth and our conscience knows and 
acts on the good. Consequently, every- 
thing that holds our reason in contempt 
or that blurs the sharpness of our con- 
science must needs prove deadly to our 
liberty: for he alone is free who is 
wholly himself. 

It follows that the highest freedom 
is freedom of thought, of conscience, 
and of conviction. Any tyranny over the 
human mind is destructive of our hu- 
manity. Freedom without the possibility 
to seek, to explore, to find out for one’s 
self, to experiment, to learn by error, 
to change one’s mind and one’s belief 
upon the more perfect revelation of the 
truth, to hold firm to one’s honest belief 
without external molestation and to pro- 
claim one’s belief in freedom—freedom, 
I say, without these possibilities, is per- 
fect nonsense. But to allow these things 
is to hold that only through debate and 
discussion and argument can what is 
best, and what is most true, be really 
ascertained. Wherever open debate is 
curtailed, freedom has suffered a defeat. 
And discussion and argument are pa- 
thetically thin and superficial if we 
confine them only to the living. We 
must converse also with the dead who 
have left us their thoughts and their 
findings: brave and suffering men and 
women who, in many instances, were 
much better and much deeper than we 
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are. It is possible to defeat freedom by 
shutting out from our reach the wonder- 
ful dimension of the past as by intro- 
ducing walls of partition among us in 
the present. We are never free until we 
have free, experimental access to the 
truth wherever and whenever it is 
found. 


I. can be shown that the dignity of 
reason and therefore of man consists 
not in inventing the truth, but in dis- 
covering it and conforming to it. To 
conceive freedom as liberty to play fast 
and loose with the truth, as so many 
clever modern philosophers do, is really 
to convert it into darkness and tyranny. 
Only the humble mind seeking to know 
and submit to the given truth is really 
free. “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” It follows 
that freedom—real freedom—is unthink- 
able apart from a profound recognition 
of the existence of an objective order of 
truth, to which our mind is perfectly 
adequate by nature, Else we are treated 
to an altogether humorless cosmic joke. 
To seek this truth, to know it and to 
conform to it, is our highest calling. The 
way to it is through science, philosophy, 
and the other authentic intellectual and 
spiritual disciplines of man. The pros- 
pects of freedom depend essentially 
upon the future of free inquiry, both 
intellectual and spiritual. 

Man, the bearer of the greatest thing 
in the world—reason—must be an end 
in himself. He can never be a mere 
means only. He can never be exploited 
or held in slavery. He can never be put 
to inhuman torture, His mere life must 
be sacred. The dangers to man and his 
freedom today become quite evident 
when we reflect on how much direct 
and subtle exploitation and slavery there 
is throughout the world, and on how 
cheap human life is held by certain cul- 
tures, systems, and movements, 

Unless there is real equality, free- 
dom remains a myth. But equality can- 
not mean an absolute leveling-down of 
all distinction and all excellence. Real 
equality can only mean equality before 
the law, the removal of arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, equality of opportunity, the 


possession by all men and women of 
equal dignity by virtue of their very 
humanity. So long as the spirit of dis- 
crimination and hatred is rampant in 
the world with respect to race, religion, 
culture, sex, background, and economic 
status; so long as human beings, with- 
out distinction, are not given the op- 
portunity to prove or disprove their 
essential humanity by act and conduct, 
freedom is a sham, and man remains 
largely in bondage. 

I cannot be free, and I suspect you 
cannot be free, unless we enjoy real 
privacy. The thousand and one daily 
infringements on my privacy—including 
the radio and the telephone—drastically 
reduce my freedom. I have no time to 
think. But privacy means that there are 
things and times that are entirely my 
own, My family, my correspondence, 
my reputation, my property, a certain 
amount of my time—all these things 
must be protected by law and by the 
customs of my community or else my 
real freedom suffers. Unless I can re- 
sponsibly think and decide in private, I 
am not free. 


| of association is another 


fundamental freedom which defines my 
humanity. I must have the liberty to 
seek my friends and associates as I 
please, and if I choose the wrong asso- 
ciates, I must accept the consequences, 
for there is both a civil law and a moral 
law before whose bar I am always ac- 
countable. There is no real freedom 
without freedom of association, not only 
in the political sense of the government 
allowing the free formation of associa- 
tions and corporations, but in the deeper 
personal sense of the right to seek in 
freedom those with whom we wish to 
identify ourselves. For only in the liv- 
ing, interacting, free, joyful company 
of friends who understand me, reprove 
me, forgive me, hold me up to my high- 
est, and never give me up when I slip 
and fall because they love me, do I 
really become a man-—strong, free, and 
myself. 

The natural conception of man 
whereby he is free also requires that he 
take part, dfrectly or indirectly, in his 


government. The government must an- 
swer to the will of the people. And the 
people must not only acquiesce in their 
government; they must have the sure 
opportunity of actively choosing, ap- 
proving, and censuring their magis- 
trates, and actually removing them un- 
der the law. This conception of the 
ultimate sovereignty of the people is 
obviously grounded in the basic faith in 
the equal dignity of all men and women. 
Thus the ultimate irreducible unit is 
the individual rational human being 
who constitutes, together with his fel- 
lows, all the reality that there is, Conse- 
quently, all authority, all power, pro- 
ceeds from them. The institution of 
representative government is of the es- 
sence of freedom. A people is not free 
that does not itself elect its administra- 
tors. Nor are rulers genuine servants of 
freedom who do not view themselves, in 
all truth and humility, as servants and 
ministers of the people. 

In the economic and social field, 
surely the freedom of man requires that 
he possess the right to work and pro- 
duce; that he be free to choose his 
vocation; that he count on a certain 
minimum of security; that he maintain 
a decent standard of living for himself 
and his family; that he enjoy leisure 
and the fruits of his culture; and that 
the higher values of the mind and spirit 
be at least not closed to his quest. In 
this epoch it is impossible to speak of 
freedom without stressing the absolute 
necessity of participation in the eco- 
nomic, social, scientific, educational and 
cultural benefits of modern society, A 
man today is not free, nor is a people 
on the way to attaining its highest 
humanity, that does not seek and en- 
joy—at least to some extent—the infinite 
material possibilities of freedom, re- 
leased by science, modern knowledge, 
and technology. 


To are the structures which con- 
stitute man’s dignity. 

But we cannot stop here in our 
analysis of freedom, There is an in- 
gredient of freedom in the Western 
Christian world that cannot be over- 
looked. This is the significance and 


What do we of the Western World really believe about freedom? How can we 
best make sure that our kind of freedom will survive? Here are some frank 


answers by one of Christianity’s 


newest 


and most 


prophetic statesmen. 
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THE PROSPECT 
FOR FREEDOM 


power of Jesus Christ in the history of 
the West. 

Christ introduced a spiritual liberty 
utterly unknown to the Greeks, to the 
Roman Empire, or to the barbarous 
European or Asiatic regions beyond. 
One can never, in the Christian world, 
really speak of freedom and its pros- 
pects without emphatic reference to 
what Paul called “the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free” (Gal. 5:1). 
And what is this Christian freedom, this 
“glorious liberty of the children of 
God”? (Rom. 8:21). Is it perchance 
freedom to speak, to think, to seek the 
truth? Is it freedom from ignorance, 
from want, from economic exploitation, 
from social injustice and discrimination? 
Or is it freedom to elect one’s govern- 
ment or to enjoy culture and the arts? 

Christian liberty is none of these 
things, and yet without it—without “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom. 
16:24)—how hollow, how meaningless, 
how utterly futile and hopeless all these 
other liberties are. They will all end in 
death and darkness and the silence of 
the night. 

Christian liberty is something beyond 
nature. It comes from Christ Himself, 
Who is the author of nature (Jn. 1:3). 
We receive it as a gift, without any 
merit of our own and despite our con- 
stant fall and rebellion—provided only 
we love Him. It is, again in the words of 
Paul, freedom from sin (Rom. 6:18 and 
22), freedom from “the yoke of bond- 
age” (Gal. 5:1), from the “bondage of 
corruption” (Rom. 8:21), from the 
offense of God and man. Christian 
freedom is impossible without the puri- 
fication of sufferings, not the hopeless 
suffering of the pagan world, but 
the victorious suffering of the Cross. 
In the joy of the knowledge and peace 
of Christ we become absolutely free: 
free to love and to obey. Is it any won- 
der that Paul was able to say, “There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 
For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law 
of sin and death” (Rom, 8:12). 

In Christianity the individual human 
person possesses an absolute value. This 
is expressed by the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul. The entire creation 
is for the sake of the salvation of souls. 
No wonder tyrants throughout history, 
and especially in our day, have declared 
their bitterest war against Christianity. 
For tyranny always subordinates man to 
something else: whether an idea, or a 
culture, or a nation, or a system, or a 
movement, or a leader. The ultimate 
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ground of all our freedom is the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the absolute inviolabil- 
ity of the individual human person. 
When everything is for the sake of our 
salvation, nothing compels us except the 
love of God. 

The prospects of freedom, therefore, 
are in part the prospects of the Chris- 
tian Church, Will the Church continue 
to administer the sacraments, preach 
the Gospel, perform its warning, con- 
victing, healing, reconciling, sanctify- 
ing, liberating functions? Whether there 
will be real spiritual freedom depends 
in part on the future of the Kingdom 
of God. 


oe question of the prospect of free- 
dom in the second half of the Twentieth 
Century is none‘other than the question 
of the fate of free society; of the hu- 
mane, natural conception of man; and 
of the fate of the Christian Church. 

In varying degrees of vigor and 
promise, these three ingredients of free- 
dom still flourish, for the most part, in 
Western society including of course the 
United States. Without the free society, 
without Christianity, and without the 
humane outlook on man, Western exist- 
ence is simply unthinkable. 

Surrounding and permeating this ex- 
istence today are mighty forces and 
challenges which threaten the very 
foundations of freedom, Everything in 
the history of the next half-century de- 
pends on the right understanding of 
these forces, and the wise determination 
to face and meet them with all the re- 
sources available to the free world. 

The challenges confronting freedom 
are basically three. There is the chal- 
lenge of Communism, the challenge of 
the rising East, and the challenge of the 
internal forces of decay. 

The challenge of Communism con- 
sists in the fact that it completely repu- 
diates free economic enterprise and the 
private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, substituting therefor a system 
of state capitalism; in the fact that it 
is a total revolutionary interpretation of 
man, society, history, and existence in 
general, based upon materialism, rela- 
tivism, cynicism, atheism, collectivism, 
and a radical rebellion against history 
and tradition; and in the fact that this 
economic and totalitarian philosophy is 
not entrenched in a faraway planet, 
such as Jupiter or Mars, but is the of- 
ficial monolithic religion of the ruling 
classes of one of the mightiest states 
the world has ever known—a state that 
tries absolutely to dominate the life and 
destiny of something like one-third of 
the human race, and that avowedly be- 
lieves it can never rest until it dominates 
also the remaining two-thirds. If you 


examine carefully the three ingredients 
of freedom just described, you will 
easily find that Communism aims at 
eliminating them completely from the 
surface of the earth. 

The challenge of the rising East is 
that, after centuries of relative eclipse 
or domination by the West, great na- 
tions throughout Asia have recently won 
a fine, new, free, independent existence. 
Far from taking the values of the West 
—including its three ingredients of free- 
dom—for granted, these emerging peo- 
ples of Asia have time-honored values 
of their own, of which they are proud, 
and which, owing to perfectly under- 
standable reasons, they often conscious- 
ly oppose to those of the West, It is not 
a simple thing for the Western world 
to find its ultimate values energetically 
questioned and challenged by more than 
one-half of the human race. 

The internal forces of decay, boring 
and gnawing at the roots of freedom, 
are in my opinion far more serious than 
any external danger. For when there is 
strength and health and conviction, one 
confidently faces external challenges, 
not as so many threats, but as great 
opportunities and welcome testing 
grounds of one’s worth. But as soon as 
doubt and uncertainty and confusion 
set in, then—even without external dan- 
gers—-one’s end may be in sight. 

Whoever loves the best that the West 
stands for cannot but be deeply per- 
turbed by the many sources of inner 
weakness that have been undermining 
the spirit of the West. There is the prev- 
alent commercialism and materialism. 
There is the soul-destroying relativism 
whereby no ultimate standards of truth 
and goodness and being are recognized. 
There is the awful skepticism and un- 
belief whereby people have lost their 
trust in God and their moorings to the 
rock of ages. There is the mad quest 
after the mirage of the exciting, the sen- 
sational, the magical, the everchanging. 
And there is the vogue of psychoanalysis 
whereby man—man the thinker, man 
the creator, man the forgiven and the 
forgiver—is sordidly derived from the 
dark and primitive. Is it any wonder 
that man, in his wholeness and in his 
freedom, and in the infinite joy of his 
reason, is so oppressed and dissipated 
that he is in real danger of being irrep- 
arably estranged from himself? 


H.. can freedom pull out of the 


present crisis triumphant and purified? 
What prospects does it have when its 
substance is incessantly sapped from the 
inside, and when externally it must face 
in aggressive Communism the deadliest 
enemy it has ever had to face, and in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“Three little Indians, sitting in a row’—at Haines House, Alaska, one of the northernmost points on the map of National 
Missions. Filling in the “X”—the missing quantity in the life of a child—is one of the steady jobs of missionaries. 





T SEVEN O'CLOCK one morning at the 

Home of Neighborly Service in 
Denver, Colorado, the doorbell rang 
with a sound of emergency. Miss Gladys 
Pleckenpol, executive of the Home, 
hurried to answer, On the front doorstep 
she found a four-year-old boy, un- 
combed and unwashed, looking as 
though he had fallen out of bed five 
minutes before. Even his shoes were on 
the wrong feet. He had come to the 
pre-school class. 
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“No, no!” said Miss Pleckenpol. “It’s 
not time for school! You go home, wash 
your face, comb your hair, put your 
shoes and clothes on right, and come 
back at nine o'clock.” 

But it happened again the next morn- 
ing. And the next. Finally one morning 
as the patient Miss Pleckenpol opened 
the door, prepared to discourage the 


CHILDREN’S DAY— 
SUNDAY, JUNE 10 


Winning a chance 
for children 





early bird, he said promptly: 

“Go home, wash face, comb hair, fix 
shoes, and come back. Eh, Pleckenpol?” 

He had gotten the idea. Now he 
brings himself and his enthusiasm, prop- 
erly clothed, at nine o'clock. 

One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and the persistence of one small 
boy does not explain the importance of 
National Missions work with America’s 
children, But the little four-year-old 
in Denver had the right idea about 
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Elsie Feather-Earring is a Dakota Indian of Wolf Point, Montana, The Dakotas own 
their own farms and ranches, and attend mission churches to hear Indian ministers. 


There’s a shortage of front teeth but no shortage of fun at the “Sky Camp” on the 
roof of New York’s Labor Temple, where boys are safe from gang-fights and traflic. 


National Missions and told it in actions 
louder than words. In quite a number of 
cases, missionaries do not have to coax 
children into their schools and churches. 
or even into their clinics. More often, 
they must keep them from breaking 
down the doors to get in. For filling in 
the “X"—the missing quantity in the 
life of the child—is the missionary’s busi- 
ness. For children who need friends and 
a place to play, there are community 
centers; for those who could not other- 
wise study, there are mission schools: 
for those who are ill, there are mission 
clinics and hospitals; for those who have 
no place to worship, there are mission 
churches, Sunday school missionaries, 
and vacation church schools. 

Often the missing quantity is spir- 
itual. Some people—for example, the 
Catholic Puerto Ricans and the Con- 
fucian Chinese—have lost touch with 
their old religion without adopting a 
new one. Others have lost faith through 
hardship. The result is the same. Chil- 
dren grow up without firm moral or 
spiritual values, without opportunity to 
find a better way of life. 

All National Missions work, day by 
day, is important to children. The wom- 
en’s sewing clubs in Chattanooga, the 
mission farm in Puerto Rico, the co- 
operative parish program in Tennessee 
—every project that raises the morale or 
the economic status of his parents in 
particular and of his people as a whole 
is vital to the child’s welfare. But other 
mission activities affect children more 
directly. From rural Maine to rural Cali- 
fornia they gather in local country 
churches, homes, or schoolhouses to wait 
for the Sunday school missionary. In 
crowded cities and in dingy West Vir- 
ginia mining towns they come to the 
community center or neighborhood 
house for club work and classes in Eng- 
lish, cooking and sewing, religion. and 
manual training. The well-baby clinics 
are as popular, and the children’s wards 
of mission hospitals are as packed in 
Puerto Rico as on the Navajo reserva- 
tion in Arizona, since children of every 
culture acquire the same bumps and 
germs, 

Yet, though missionaries all 
America use the same over-all means 
to carry out the same ends, neither their 
method nor their approach is quite the 
same. What is needed and what is 
given change from group to group and 
from child to child. A quick look at a 
few of the mission fields may give some 
hint of the variety of human problems 
which National Missions is trying to 
confront all at once, 
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“Too many people” is not a joking 
way of putting the economic problem of 
Puerto Rico. The children of Puerto 
Rico are naturally gay and playful, fond 
of color and laughter. They find little 
to laugh about in their daily lives, how- 
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ever. They are too many for the land 
to support. Most of their parents are 
farmers or sugar workers, but successful 
at growing large families. The average 
Puerto Rican child gets about a spoon- 
ful of milk a day. He is lucky if he does 
not suffer from tuberculosis, hookworm, 
and/or malnutrition. Cuban children are 
not much better off. In both countries 
medicine pursues disease like a ripple 
in the wake of a tidal wave. In Puerto 
Rico, however, the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital at San Juan and the Marina Neigh- 
borhood House at Mayaguez are keep- 
ing the public health movement alive. 

In Cuba nine Presbyterian mission 
schools of the primary and elementary 
grades keep over 2,800 of Cuba’s chil- 
dren in school. Islanders can point to one 
leader after another who had their train- 
ing in Presbyterian schools, 

Cubans and Puerto Ricans who es- 
cape the economic pressure at home by 
emigrating to New York find another 
pressure in their new home. Gangs of 
boys roam the streets of New York, look- 
ing for amusement. The amusement they 
find is more often criminal than con- 
structive. To meet this problem the 
Labor Temple—backed by the Board of 
National Missions—has begun an active 
program of service to the immediate 
community. Here children of every age 
and nationality meet for play, safe from 
the idle temptations of crime and street- 
fighting. 

Since the Home of Neighborly Service 
was established in Martineztown, a 
Spanish-speaking suburb of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, juvenile delinquency 
in that district has dropped 45 per cent. 
Cameron House in San Francisco, lo- 
cated where 20,000 Chinese live in 
eight city blocks, offers the same release 
for youthful energies. And in Baltimore 
the Reverend Robert Spencer Meyer, 
director of the McKim Community 
Center, has lately turned his home into 
the McKim Boys’ Haven, a home for 
some of the roughest, toughest alumni 
of the juvenile courts. 

While Spanish-speaking and Chi- 
nese-Americans struggle with the prob- 
lems of city living, they can never forget 
that they are minority groups. Minorities 

America’s strangest problem; and 
certainly America is their strangest prob- 
lem. When the Constitution was written, 
stating the “self-evident” truth that all 
men are created equal, Americans were 
busily importing slaves and shooting 
Indians. While conditions have im- 
proved since 1789, Indians and Negroes 
still have the lowest standards of living 
in America and the highest death rates, 
In some states fewer than 10 per cent 
of the Negro children attended high 
school in a recent year. In 1944-45 few- 
er than 100 Navajo Indians in Arizona 
went to high school. But Presbyterian 

(Continued on next page) 
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Spanish-American children in the Southwest have reason to look glum: highest 
mortality rate in U.S., little chance to go to school, But missions are moving in. 


One of the hundred youngsters who come daily to Newton Community Center, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, while parents work. In booming area, child care is real problem. 
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Four boys and a dog take the California sun between classes at vacation church school. In many mushrooming parts of the 
country the travelling Sunday school missionary is the only minister. Until churches are built, he will stay on the job. 


community centers in the South furnish 
nursery facilities, medical care, and a 
place to play for some Negro children. 
The Tucson Indian Training School and 
the Ganado Mission in Arizona, with its 
hospital, high school, and community 
stations, are giving education to many 
promising Indian youngsters, as well as 
medical care and religious instruction. 
The Ming Quong, a home for Chinese 
girls in California, is the only institution 
in America where Chinese orphans or 
daughters of broken homes can find care 
and companionship with other children. 
National Missions is doing its share 
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while millions of American children— 
Chinese and Japanese, Spanish-Ameri- 
can, Indian, and Negro—look forward 
to a full partnership in American life. 


Ano AFTER ALL it is this full partner- 
ship in the life of church and community 
that the missionary wants most for his 
children. He knows that his own efforts 
can lighten the load of a people’s suf- 
fering only a little. But through his work 
with children the missionary’s single 
impulse, like that of a stone dropped in 
a pool, may go far. He may develop a 
Christian fellowship of young people 


who will someday become leaders of 
their own people and complete the 
missionary work. So, whether he is the 
doctor who fixes the cut finger of a little 
Puerto Rican girl at El Guacio, or the 
teacher who tells stories to the nursery 
children at the Negro neighborhood 
house or the hapless Sunday school mis- 
sionary who wrecked his car and was 
bitten by two dogs in a single month’s 
work, he takes his commission from the 
words of Christ: “Forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” To 
the missionary they are also the h 

of the earth. 
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| UEMURA 


Through violence, sorrow, and 
persecution, Mrs. Tamaki Ue- 
mura lived to become one of 
Protestantism’s great women. 


The second part of Mrs. Uemura’s article will ap- 
Pear in the next issue. It has been condensed, with 
the permission of the publishers, from one chap- 
tr in WORLD FAITH IN ACTION, Edited by 
Charles T. Leber, Published by Bobbs Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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| M* FATHER was a son of a Samurai, 


one of the 80,000 high guards of 
the Shogun, who was the governmental 
head of all Japan. When the Shogun’s 
regime gave way to that of the Em- 
peror in 1867, the family lost everything. 
My father as a small boy had then to 
earn the living of the family, which in- 
cluded my grandfather, who was not 
used to any trade. 

The family were Shintoists to begin 
with, although they were all converted 
to Christianity later on. 

On my mother’s side were earnest 
Buddhists, some of them priests of high 
degree, Mother was converted in Yoko- 
hama, She was one of the first pupils of 
Ferris Seminary, which was started by 
missionaries eighty years ago. 

She went home to Minabe for vaca- 
tions and zealously bore witness there 
to the Christian truth. First, one of her 
younger sisters, already married, was 
converted through her influence. Mother 
happened to be with her when a divorce 
on account of her Christian belief was 
being pressed. My aunt firmly professed 
her faith before her displeased family 
and said she would rather accept di- 
vorce than deny her Lord. Her husband 
and mother-in-law, marveling at this 
woman’s conviction, began to inquire 
into the truth themselves. They later 
became pillars of the Church, 

Next the two Buddhist sons of my 
mother’s elder sister came to argue with 
her. They studied the Bible in order to 
refute Mother's beliefs and in so doing 
they in their turn were converted, They 
expelled themselves from the Buddhist 
temple where their inheritance lay. 
Both entered Meiji Gakuin, a Protestant 
school for boys in Tokyo. One died be- 
fore graduation. The other became quite 
a scholar in comparative religions and 
a professor in my father’s theological 
school in his later years, after study 
at Auburn Theological Seminary in 
America. 

Next in the list of conversions came 
my eldest uncle, who was a very rich 
merchant — a manufacturer of sake (a 
liquor distilled from rice ).The first thing 
he did after baptism was to give up his 
thriving trade in liquor, in order to 
study for the ministry of the Church. 
He was the first minister in the Lutheran 
Church of Japan. The whole of Mother's 
large family finally became Christians. 

Father entered an English School in 
Yokohama, established and led by 
Dutch Reformed missionaries, James 
Ballagh, Samuel R. Brown, and Guido 
F. Verbeck were working then in Yoko- 
hama, and the great missionary doctor, 
James C. Hepburn, was doing his won- 
derful healing and literary service there. 
The missionaries knew that these Sa- 
murai-born boys did not care to take 
charity. They were wise in making a 
charge for tuition, which seemed like 
no small sum to the students. Father 


was proud of being able to work his way 
through. He was endowed with a good 
brain, and what he learned in the day- 
time he taught at night. 

The pioneer missionaries were people 
of great stature who understood Japa- 
nese minds correctly, They were like 
generals who first seize a_ strategic 
stronghold, in order to lay hold later of 
a whole province, The young men and 
women they captured were of such cali- 
ber that numbers of converts were later 
brought in through them. It was indeed 
providential that Christianity was a for- 
bidden religion in this country at that 
time, since those who came to the mis- 
sionaries risked some danger and did 
not aim at any material gain in relations 
with them. At first, all who came had 
only one aim—to learn English and 
Western sciences. Those young people 
were drawn to the noble personalities 
of their teachers and wondered what 
their secret sources of strength were. 
My father often said that he had been 
moved to the depths of his soul by the 
beauty of their home life. Gradually the 
keen, inquiring minds discerned that 
these teachers were worshiping neither 
heroes nor saints, but God the Creator 
of heaven and earth, the Lord of man’s 
destiny. 


Firuea started his new home and his 
little congregation at one and the 
same time. Mother, Father’s parents, 
and his brother made up the member- 
ship of both. His flock increased slowly 
but it increased surely, The famous Pro- 
fessor Miyabe of Hokkaido and his fam- 
ily were among those who became Chris- 
tians at this time through my father’s 
influence, Father was then, along with 
his teachers and colleagues, engaged 
in the translation of the Bible. To sup- 
port his family, he wrote for magazines 
and taught English in mission schools. 
Mother and Father were like the two 
wheels of one wagon, going toward one 
fixed destination, laden with the invalu- 
able substance of the Gospel. 

Of the four daughters of my parents, 
my next elder sister was taken out of 
this world at the age of four. My young- 
er sister made up her mind to become 
a Christian minister. She finished the 
regular course in the Tokyo Theological 
Seminary, of which my father was the 
founder and principal. Later she went 
to the United States and entered the 
junior year at Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary. She did remarkably well in the 
regular course for the ministry, but in 
her senior year she was taken ill and 
was sent to the Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York for an operation. Her life 
could not be saved, and she died on 
December 15, 1920, What superabun- 
dant kindness was poured on her by Dr, 
and Mrs, Robert E. Speer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight Day, and many others! Her last 
letters from the hospital breathed only 
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A Japancee ator : “I wrote to her, ‘O dear sister, ask God to heal you, for I shall be a good girl. 


gratitude and trust in God and in friends. 
When the cabled news of her death 
came to my parents, they sat together 
for a time in silent prayer. Then they 
got up and went right about their work. 
As I knew how much they loved Keiko, 
this attitude of theirs awed me. 

My eldest sister was married to a man 
who afterward became a minister of the 
Church of Christ (Presbyterian), and 
they are still its faithful servants. My 
brother-in-law is a church historian and 
has already produced trustworthy vol- 
umes on the progress of Christianity in 
Japan. 


I AM referring to these events in my 
family in order to show that my 
Christian parentage was a dynamic in- 
fluence in my life and that of my sisters. 
If 1am a Christian, I owe it to the grace 
of Christ, who worked on me directly 
and through my parents. And they came 
to Christ through his missionaries. 

As a little girl, I was naughty beyond 
words. I was pugnacious, and my play- 
mates were afraid of me. Even my 
gentle elder sister could not be quite 
safe when I was around, But to my 
lovely younger sister I was tenderness 
itself, I cherished her, She was my idol. 
If urchins in the neighborhood made 
this little sister unhappy, I was sure to 
appear on the scene and retaliate. I en- 
joyed seeing the boys scatter in fear of 
me. Father gave me some bodily pun- 
ishments, of which I was not a whit 
afraid, I laughed them away. But Moth- 
er’s tears and supplications were what 
I was afraid of. In answer to her 
prayer, God was good to me and some- 
thing happened to change my course. 

When I was ten years old, my eldest 
sister fell gravely ill, As days wore on 
without bringing recovery to her, I be- 
gan to be struck with remorse, Perhaps 
my wickedness was the cause of her 
illness! This should never be. I prayed 
to God to let her off and punish me in- 
stead. I reflected on all my childish 
sins. How terribly bad I was! Afterward 
this sister often showed me the tear- 
stained letter I wrote to her when she 
was lying in the hospital. It said, “O 
dear sister, ask God to heal you, for I 
shall be a good girl. I shall never, never 
beat you or pinch you again in my life. 
I ask your pardon. From your repentant 
younger sister.” That was my childish 
conversion, From that time on I be- 
came a tractable little girl, thoughtful 
and kind, or so my mother told me later. 

When I was twelve years old, I began 
wondering for what purpose I had been 
born. I greatly marveled at the evil 
that existed in the world, and it made 
me sad, For one year I spoke little and 
ate little, to my parents’ distress of mind. 
Then came a deliverance. In my new 
experiences in Joshi Gakuin, a Prot- 
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estant mission school, light shone for 
me. The word of God came upon me 
with new force. I began to feel that 
Jesus was very near to me. At fourteen 
I professed my faith in my Lord as 
Savior and was baptized by my father. 
Such changes took place in my outlook 
that I felt impelled to dedicate myself 
to some task for the Master. I selected 
what seemed most difficult for me. I 
went to Father and asked him to give 
me training for work with lepers. He 
knew better and admonished me to pray 
and wait. 

On my graduation my beloved mis- 
sionary teachers, Miss Elizabeth P. Mil- 
liken and Miss Elizabeth Campbell, the 
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latter a graduate of Wellesley College, 
resolved that I should go to Wellesley to 
study. After a year’s special preparation 
with Miss Milliken, off I went. In col- 
lege I first made very much of zoology, 
not having yet given up the idea of be- 
coming a doctor to lepers. I found out 
in three years that I was not meant for 
medicine, and that I was to make speak- 
ing and writing for the glory of God 
my lifework. 

I had become engaged to Shuso Ka- 
wado, when I was nineteen and he was 
twenty-four, Shuso came to Tokyo for 
a university education when he was 
twenty. Shuso graduated from the Impe- 
rial University at the age of twenty-three 
and entered the Shibaura Electric Engi- 
neering Works, which had a connection 
with the General Electric Company of 
America. He went to Schenectady a year 
later. We were married in April, 1917. 





Immediately after our marriage we 
commenced holding a little worship 
service in our small home. My father’s 
way was to advise a newly-married 
Christian couple to select for their new 
home a locality where there was no 
church, and there to start a new con- 
gregation. The congregation in our 
house grew gradually and it is now a 
thriving church. There are nearly twenty 
such home churches which grew out of 
Father's church in this same way. 

A year later a baby girl arrived for 
us, Not long after that my husband 
began gradually to lose his sight, We 
found out later that he had cancer of 
the brain. He suffered a great deal, was 
operated on, and soon after passed 
away. He was a beautiful Christian 
character. His great trust in the Lord, 
his kindness and cheerful patience dur- 
ing his illness in the hospital testified 
to the truth of the Gospel. The two 
nurses who took care of him were bap- 
tized after his death. A few months after 
came our baby son. Living with my 
two children and my mother-in-law, | 
began teaching in Mrs. Hani’s School. 
She was an elder in my father’s church. 

At midday, September 1, 1923, an 
earthquake of great magnitude shook 
the Kwanto district of Japan. Thousands 
of pecple perished in it. Violent tremors 
followed one after another every thirty 
seconds or so, and then the intervals 
gradually lengthened. The earthquake 
lasted more than a month, My four-year- 
old son was ill at the time with infantile 
paralysis. We had taken him to a hot 
spring in the North and had returned 
to Tokyo only the day before. 

On this day, at the moment of the 
first tremor, my mother-in-law was 
watching the little boy playing on the 
veranda, and my little daughter was 
with me in my study. At once they all 
came to my room, bringing the young 
woman who was helping with kitchen 
work, We got out our thick quilts, put 
them on top of tables and chairs, Then 
I had everybody creep under the biggest 
table. When the kitchen assistant made 
a move to crawl out again to help me 
put barricades around us, Machiko, my 
five-year-old daughter, whispered to 
her, “Don’t! Didn't Mother tell us to 
be quiet? Mother is safe if we pray for 
her. Let us be praying to God!” So 
they all prayed under the table, and I 
finished the barricading. An hour later 
we were out of doors in open space, 
called out by kind neighbors, 


Meanwnn my father got back from 
Korea, where he had beenon a 
preaching tour with another minister. 
They had walked many miles, as trains 
were not running. He found his house, 
but it was empty. He finally located 
us all at the house of his assistant, who 
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had taken us to his home. 

We were able to come back ten days 
later to our own homes; the roofs leaked, 
the winds rushed in, but the houses 
were standing, It was very strange that 
my father’s house was not burned, 
standing as it did in the midst of a big 
tract of burned-out ground. The very 
precious historical documents of the 
Church survived. 

Father and I began relief work at 
once. We went hunting for missing per- 
sons and taking relief material to the 
homeless. His church and his seminary 
had been swept away by the fire. A bar- 
rack type of building was straightway 
put up for the use of both. We never 
missed even one Sunday service after we 
came back. We met in the dilapidated 
house of a member. 

People came to the services on foot 
from great distances, As I look back, 
it seems Japan was a better country 
then and the Japanese were better peo- 
ple. How grateful we were to the coun- 
tries which sent us such abundant relief 
materially, and especially to our neigh- 
bors across the Pacific! If we had gone 
on in that direction of simplicity and hu- 
mility we would not have done what 
we did later to Manchuria, China, other 
Asiatic countries, and to America. 


My little daughter became ill with 
dysentery during the quakes, and we 
used up most of our castor oil, which 
was the only medicine at hand, When 
the younger child fell into the same 
condition, what remained of the oil was 
not enough for his need. He grew worse. 
On the second morning my father 
turned to me and said, “The boy is 
dying!” 

Suddenly the child cried, “Mammie, 
is Jesus really here?” 

“Though you cannot see Jesus, he is 
very near you,” I assured him. I prayed 
for him aloud, “O Jesus, come and 
take Ha Chan to you! He loves you.” 

The little one said “Amen” and threw 
himself into my arms, There he passed 
away. 

I think my father’s health had begun 
even then to fail, partly through all his 
extra exertion because of the earth- 
quake, including the erection of new 
buildings for church and seminary. He 
told me one day, “My life may not last 
for more than a year or so, I have so 
much to do for Japan. May God grant 
me a little more time!” But we knew by 
then that his body was sorely stricken. 
He had kidney trouble and a bad case 
of asthma, 

My father’s death occurred on Janu- 
ary 8, 1925, while he, my six-year-old 
daughter, and I were eating a supper 
which he himself had prepared for us. 
In those days I was looking after my 
mother, who was down with pneumonia, 
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. From your repentant sister.” That was my childish conversion................ 


and so sometimes Father did the cook- 
ing. As we ate Father asked Machiko, 
his granddaughter, “Is it good?” She 
answered, “Very good, Grandpa!” Then 
he took up his own fork, but suddenly he 
laid it on the table and with a little moan 
leaned on my shoulder, A heart attack 
had seized him and he never regained 
consciousness. 

Father's death made me think that 
perhaps I should resume my maiden 
name, as the only way of having the 
name of Uemura carried on, there be- 
ing no son in our family, 1 became 
therefore a Uemura again. But my 
daughter, as was proper, kept her fath- 
ers name, Kawado. 

Father’s death made a sad gap in the 
Church in Japan. He left behind him the 
largest single church in the country, 
the most influential Christian weekly, 
and a strong theological college. 

Mother and I talked much about 
the situation. I remember her words: 
“Daughter, do you not wish to do some- 
thing your father would be doing if he 
were alive? Go anywhere to study. You 
can use the money the church and our 
friends gave us at your father’s death, 
I will look after your child.” 

Off I went to Scotland and entered 
New College Theological School in 
Edinburgh. To become a minister of 
the Gospel was no strange idea to me. 
My younger sister would have been 
one before me had she not died. 

Before I left Japan, Mother said to 
me, “Do not come home, even though 
you should get word that I am seriously 
ill. For I have a promise of God that 
I shall live until you come back. Re- 
member, you are on the Lord’s busi- 
ness, You cannot leave it half-finished. 
This is your only chance for preparation 
for your ministry.” 

I came home in December, 1929, 
and found my invalid mother faithfully 
waiting as she had promised, and my 
little daughter grown to eleven years 
of age. My mother was really seriously 
ill with cancer. For the next six months 
she failed rapidly, but she gave me many 
valuable pieces of advice for my life 
as a pastor. 


Shoarty before she died I was or- 
dained to the ministry, When I began 
my work on October 1, 1930, with 
a Bible class, my mother was present 
in spirit in my small room. I knew that! 
The first inquirer who came to me was a 
university student who brought another 
the next week. The numbers grew, and 
in the autumn of the year 1931 my con- 
gregation was recognized as a church, 
having twenty baptized members and 
ten inquirers. 

One characteristic of our little church 
was that we welcomed Koreans and 
Formosans among us. We started a dor- 


mitory for Formosan men students near 
my house, and in addition six or seven 
Formosan girls always lived with me. 
We tasted the joy of real fellowship 
regardless of racial differences. Both 
sides received benefits from the contact. 

From September, 1930 to June, 1936 
I taught at the Tokyo Women’s Chris- 
tian College and at the theological sem- 
inary of which my father was founder 
and first principal. Later this school and 
certain other seminaries joined together 
and after some other changes the pres- 
ent Tokyo Theological College came 
into being. 

The entry of Japan into Manchuria 
was often up for discussion. It is true 
there were many shameful deeds on the 
Japanese side. But still most of us, even 
Christians, believed in our government 
and thought that we were defending 
ourselves against a Russian inroad, Had 
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Christians only been keener on inter- 
national affairs instead of just arguing 
theological questions! The Japanese 
Christians were too wary of being 
drawn into political affairs, 

Yet even in those years there were 
some Christians who were awake to 
political justice, One was Mr. Nihei, a 
Congregational minister with great so- 
cial consciousness, He often remon- 
strated with the premiers and war min- 
isters, and he let me sign my name to 
such documents of protest. These were 
handed to the premiers, one after an- 
other, for the ten years before “Pearl 
Harbor.” Premier Konoye paid attention 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Every Man Plan | 





de of the promising developments 
in the field of laymen’s work among 
Protestant denominations has been the 
emergence of the Every Man Plan. Born 
in a midwestern Presbyterian church 
and nurtured by the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men, the plan has 
created widespread interest in many 
branches of Protestantism. Evidence in- 
dicates that for the first time in more 
than a generation, a logical businesslike 
plan for utilizing the full manpower of 
a church has been blueprinted, tested, 
and proved. 

The Every Man Plan had its origin 
in the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Kansas City, Missouri. A deep concern 


over the inertia of laymen in church 
matters caused businessman Lem T. 
Jones and pastor R. Park Johnson to 
devote their full energies toward effect- 
ing a plan that would reach men for 
the church. Enlisting the support of 
several capable young businessmen, the 
Every Man Plan was conceived and 
placed in operation, “We endeavored 
to solve the problem of lay indifference 
in much the same way we tackle situa- 
tions in the business world,” stated lay 
leader Lem T, Jones. 


Noranuz increases in church attend- 
ance, contributions, and new members 
effected through the plan’s operation 


stimulated other churches to adopt the 
plan. Similar results were achieved 
wherever the plan was applied with 
thoroughness and imagination. 

The genius of the Every Man Plan re- 
sides in its simplicity. It is equally 
applicable to a rural parish or a large 
metropolitan congregation. The men of 
a church are divided into units of five 
men each. Four or more units constitute 
a division in small churches with twelve 
units composing a division in large 
churches. Approximately sixty men 
make up a division and the number of 
divisions is determined by the male 
membership of a church. In each unit 
one man, known as the unit leader, is 
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This diogram is bosed on @ church with 130 men. Churches with more men utilize the EVERY MAN pion by adding to Divisions “A” ond “B™ the number of Divisions required. Churches 
with less men con reduce the EVERY MAN pion to one Division ond even contract Division “A” by reducing the number of Unit Leaders to fit the number of men in the church, 
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President. Vice-President. Secretary. Treasurer. 
Pastor, Chairmen of Divisions “A” and “B”, 
Chairmen of temporary Committees. The Exec- 
utive Committee appoints the temporary Com- 
mittees necessary for local Chapter needs. A 
temporary Committee is composed of Chairman 
and two men from each Division. Its specific 

ig t completed. a temporary Committee 
is dissolved. 
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Developing strong | 
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DIVISION A = B 
Each Chairman and Vice-Chairman is responsible 
for four Unit Leaders 
CHAIRMAN CHAIRMAN 


lst Vice-Chairman 
2nd Vice-Chairman 
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| Ist Vice-Chairman 
| 2nd Vice-Chairman 
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UNIT LEADERS 


Each Unit Leader is 
responsible for four men 


UNIT LEADERS 


UNIT MEMBERS UNIT MEMBERS 
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The National Council of Presbyterian Men, convinced that men want to be 


used, not amused, has devised and tested—in both rural and urban churches—a 


simple but ingenious way of utilizing the full manpower of a congregation. 





responsible for four other men, The 
division chairman and two vice-chair- 
men are responsible for four unit lead- 
ers each and the Executive Committee 
responsible for the division chairmen. 


Cavncues utilizing the plan have 
found that two prerequisites are essen- 
tial for effective operation. First is 
leadership training. Before the Every 
Man Plan begins operation prospective 
unit leaders and division chairmen are 
thoroughly indoctrinated. Each future 
leader is required to know the frame- 
work and purpose of the plan, the full 
program of his church, its opportunities 
and problems, together with his specific 


responsibilities as a leader, This train- 
ing period in several churches has been 
known to take as long as four months. 
The second prerequisite is the central 
importance of the unit. It is the heart 
of the Every Man Plan and only as the 
unit functions does the plan succeed. 
The unit meets regularly. These infor- 
mal meetings are church-centered, Here 
unit members gather to discuss and 
think through the work of their church 
and matters of personal faith. The unit 
is constantly at work on some specific 
project. When a project is completed 
unit members are related immediately 
to a new assignment selected for them 
by the Executive Committee. 


The Every Man Plan, which is spon- 
sored by the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men and is its national objec- 
tive for the current year, operates under 
the theory that while women move from 
faith to works, men move from works 
to faith. Every effort is made to build 
a men’s program which will utilize the 
individual talents of every man for the 
church. The leaders of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men are con- 
vinced that men want to be used, not 
amused. They insist it is a case of using 
men in the work of the church or losing 
them. The Every Man Plan is designed 
specifically for this purpose—utilizing 
the full manpower of the church. 











—— 


How It Works In Kansas City 


H° can the Church of Christ make a decisive 
impact on the life of society today? People keep 
saying wistfully that, of course, Christ has the answer 
to the world’s need, but too often the Church has 
failed to demonstrate that answer. We realize that 
preachers alone cannot do the job, that mere com- 
mittees and resolutions are not enough. Actually the 
one effective instrument is at hand. It is the Christian 
men of the Church, who at the same time are a most 
influential part of the civic, political, economic, and 
social life of our society. To harness this immensely 
important potential manpower for Christ's cause is 
the Church’s job. In harnessing this manpower many 
of the Church’s problems are effectively solved. 

At Second Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, aided 
by the inspiring leadership of the past president of 
the National Council of Presbyterian Men, Lem T. 
Jones, we worked on three basic principles. From the 
stast our Chapter of Presbyterian Men has been au- 
thorized, commissioned, and supervised by the Ses- 
sion; and Chapter dues to the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men have been part of the regular 
church budget. The Chapter is inclusive of every man 
in the congregation. It is not an organization of men 
in the church. It is all of the men in the church 
organized and at work for Christ. 

Secondly, this total group of men is organized 
systematically for easy, quick, and efficient contact. 
The congregation is divided into units of five men 
each. Twelve units compose a division with a division 
numbering about sixty men. This provides for quick 
one hundred per cent contact with every man, with 
no one division leader having to contact more than 
four unit leaders and no unit leader having to contact 
more than four men, 


By R. PARK JOHNSON 


Thirdly, the work of the Chapter proceeds by 
means of smaller group projects. Big dinner meetings 
of men only are made entirely subsidiary to small 
gatherings where men study, talk, think, and work. 
These projects can be education, evangelism, social 
service, promotion, or practical work in or for the 
Church. When our Session discovered a need, we 
did not appoint a committee. We handed the job to 
our Chapter of Presbyterian Men. When pastor and 
Session caught a vision of some new possibility in 
the Church’s work, the Chapter, ready-made and 
ready to go, was at hand. 

Finally in the Every Man Plan we found our 
answer to the continuing work of the New Life visita- 
tion program of our Church, to the resultant problem 
of assimilating new members and to the perennial 
problem of resuscitating inactive members. In the 
Every Man Plan we found the answer to the great 
need of educating our men in Christian doctrine, the 
social application of Christianity, and the world mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Church. In the plan’s opera- 
tion we discovered an effective training ground for 
new leaders. We saw also a growing regularity of 
Church attendance by men, which required insti- 
tuting a second morning worship service. We wit- 
nessed a greatly enlarged church budget for both 
current expense and benevolences. 

Christian men are the answer to the pastor's crving 
need for assistance in carrying on the great work of 
the Church. Among the Christian men of any church 
there are literally scores of potential “assistant min- 
isters” if only they are properly organized, informed, 
inspired, and used. These men are the instruments 
for the Church of Christ making a decisive impact 
on the life of society today. 
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Vice and Crime: 


“Indifference Is Guilt”’ 


Although news of the international 
crisis and the dismissal of General Doug- 
las MacArthur grabbed most of the 
headlines this month, the American peo- 
ple—especially American Protestants— 
weren't forgetting about last month's 
headlines. 

While the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee buried itself in a mountain 
of papers and notes to get out its report 
to the nation, Congressmen, governors, 
county prosecutors, sheriffs, and pastors 
and church groups started to work on 
lax morality and the parasite of crime. 

On the national level, two prominent 
Senators, Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
and J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, 
made plans for a public inquiry into 
“Federal morals and ethics.” Senator 
Douglas was named to head a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor Committee 
to look into this matter after Senator 
Fulbright had introduced a resolution 
proposing the naming of a full-dress 
commission on ethical conduct in gov- 
ernment, One of the nation’s leading 
theologians, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
revealed that he had been approached 
to serve on the proposed commission. 

In Washington, also, Senator Robert 
S. Kerr of Oklahoma repeated an attack 
he had made earlier on Washington 
cocktail parties. At Washington’s Metro- 
politan Baptist Church he told a men’s 
brotherhood class that in government 
circles “every kind of business—monkey 
or serious—has to be mixed with a drink.” 

Late last month in New York, rep- 
resentatives of the twenty-nine Protes- 
tant and Orthodox churches in the 
National Council of Churches demanded 
that federal, state, and local officials 
“search out and . . . prosecute the law- 
breakers whose misdeeds have been un- 
covered. We urge legislative bodies to 
re-examine existing laws concerning 
gambling and bribery and to adopt such 
new measures as may be required to 
provide more adequate bases for prose- 
cution of those who engage in such 
corrupting practices.” 

The church representatives, mem- 
bers of the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council, also declared that 
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“Abstinence from misconduct is not 
enough. Indifference to corruption any- 
where in the community is also guilt. 
Now that so many facts are known, there 
is no excuse for inaction.” The Board 
‘alled on all churches to “arouse their 
members to action . . . to study the ap- 
propriate measures to be taken in the 
community, and to unite their forces for 
the initiation and support of such meas- 
ures .... We dare not give justifiable 
cause for charges of moral slackness.” 

In community after community across 
the nation, there was every indication 
that the General Board’s concern, at 
least for the time being, would not have 
to be repeated, In spite of the Kefauver 
Committee’s puzzling reluctance about 
continuing after this month, church 





China Box Score 

What is happening to the Presby- 
terian missionary force in China? 
Here are the latest available figures 
on the situation, As far as is known, 
there has not yet been any arrest or 
imprisonment of American Presby- 
terians in the Communist-controlled 
country. 


In Communist China............ 
In Hongkong...............0+ 
Transterred to India, 
Siam, Philippines, Europe, 
Latin America 
In U.S. on temporary assign- 
ment, new appointment, 

or special study for 

new field sesbicciassiadiadaless 132 


Total China force................ 224 


on 


2 
2 





In the post-World War II period, 
the mission force reached its peak in 
October, 1948, one month before the 
Communists assumed control of the 
China mainland. At that time there 
were 251 missionaries in the field, out 
of a total force of 327. Highest num- 
ber of missionaries in the China force 
was 554. This was in 1924, when 
there were some 4,000 Protestant 
workers in China. The total Protes- 
tant force in China today is probably 
less than 500, most of whom have 
been ordered out by their churches, 




















groups like the Detroit Council of 
Churches, the Wheeling (West Vir- 
ginia) Ministerial Association, and the 
Methodist Ministers Association of Bes- 
semer, Alabama, made it clear that the 
crime group had a definite mandate 
from the nation to continue indefinitely, 

In Seattle, Washington, the state 
Council of Churches announced this 
month the appointment of a permanent 
legislative committee to “fulfill a long- 
needed function . . . in all government 
issues involving the moral and spiritual 
fibre of our state and country.” In Penn. 
sylvania, the Federated Legislative 
Committee, composed of fourteen 
church groups, urged passage of a bill 
setting up a “little Kefauver” crime com. 
mission for the state. In Maine, the 
judiciary committee of the state legis- 
lature killed a bill legalizing church lot- 
teries after representatives of the Maine 
Council of Churches and the state Bap- 
tist Ministers Association testified against 
it. 

In Florida, the Greater Miami Coun 
cil of Churches demanded the impeach- 
ment of Governor Fuller Warren after 
he ordered the reinstatement of Dade 
County Sheriff James Sullivan. The sher- 
iff figured in the early hearings of the 
Senate Crime Committee and was sus- 
pended six months ago for alleged fail- 
ure to enforce gambling laws. And in 
California, church people were asked 
to support legislation which would set 
up a commission to investigate organ- 
ized crime in that state. 

On the local scene, impressive suc- 
cesses were registered by pastors and 
church groups all the way from Cali- 
fornia to upstate New York. Pastor Stan- 
ley F, George of the First Presbyterian 
Church, San Bernardino, California, got 
fed up with open gambling in the citv 
when a member of his congregation tol: 
him about being taken for more th. 
$500 in a downtown office building, M 
George investigated and reported his 
findings to the police. A raid led by Mr. 
George and a police captain resulted 
in seven arrests. In Watertown, New 
York, the city ministers’ association de- 
manded that city officials “assert the 
leadership conferred upon them,” and 
clean up gambling. The local district 
attorney immediately issued an order 
for all city and county law enforcement 
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officers to crack down on gaming acts. 

In Indiana, concerted action by church 
groups in several counties and cities 
resulted in an order by Governor Henry 
F. Schrickler calling upon all commu- 
nities to clean up or have state police 
move in. In Muncie, the Delaware 
County Ministerial Association called on 

“patriotic citizens to rise up and over- 
throw the criminal overlords” of the 
city and county. In Connersville, the 
formation of a Christian Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation was under way to reinforce the 
city ’s ministers in their campaign against 
gambling. Sheriffs in Randolph, New 

Castle, and Henry Counties declared 
open war on gamblers after church group 
protests. In Ev ansville and Madison, 
church crime commissions were getting 
under way. 

In Port Clinton, Ohio, the ministerial 
association helped to force the closing 
of a vice resort which had operated near 
the city limits for more than twenty- 
ey In Belzoni, Mississippi, She riff 

B. Powell warned liquor and gam- 
bling law violators to “close up or be 
closed” after the formation of a county 
Christian Citizens League. In Wheeling, 
West Virginia, eighteen members of the 
city ministerial association unanimously 
accepted the challenge of a W heeling 
newspaper to head an anti-vice cam- 
paign, The ministers praised an edict 
issued by the county prosecutor declar- 
ing open war on gambling and illegal 
whiskey sales and stated, “We pray that 
this new attitude on the part of our 
offici: ils be permanent instead of spora- 
dic.’ 

But in Madison County, I]linois, there 
was a word of warning to church people 
everywhere. In a statement read from 
the pulpits of more than ninety Protes- 
tant churches on April 15, the Madison 
County Ministerial Association asked, 
“Most of all, we Protestant Christians 
must face an inconsistency in our own 
selves, By faith and practice we have 
been against gambling, but then some 
of us go away from our churches to our 
clubs and organizations where we play 
bingo and conduct raffles. . . . Is this not 
shee oT hypocrisy: ? 

“All major Protestant denominations 
in America have made many pronounce- 


ments against gambling, and some 
Protestant ministers here in Madison 
County have risked their futures to 


oppose it, It is high time that we 
who call ourselves Christians recognize 
gambling as sin, not merely around the 
church, but also in clubs, lodges, taverns, 
veterans’ groups, fairs, civic clubs, and 
community homecomings. Only if we 
honestly oppose gambling everywhere, 
will public officials be willing to ‘stick 
their political necks out’ to . . . enforce 
our laws.” 
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Protestant Leaders 


Discuss Point Four 


Most American church people have 
already welcomed and endorsed the 
U.S. and UN programs—called Point 
Four and Technical Assistance, respec- 
tively—which offer advice and money to 
help with the improvement of the 
world’s underprivileged areas. 

This week—April 24 to 26—the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has con- 
vened the first church-sponsored meet- 
ing devoted entirely to Protestantism’s 
relationship to the Point Four and 
Technical Assistance plans. More than 
100 church leaders, mission board exec- 
utives, State Department and UN 
spokesmen have gathered in Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania, to discuss Point 
Four and Technical Assistance as they 
touch on the life and work of the 
churches, Lay experts and representa- 
tives of churches in the undeveloped 
areas were also invited to attend, Among 
those who are taking part in the meet- 
ings are Nelson Rockefeller, whose 
International Development Advisory 
Board recently outlined a set of pro- 
posals on Point Four; Arthur Fletcher, 
of the UN Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration, and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., of 
the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, U.S. State Department. 

The churchmen began their consid- 
erations with an appraisal of the gov- 
ernmental programs from January 20, 
1949, when President Truman stated 














Marshall Plan aids church. This sign 
outside church in Berlin, Germany, 
proclaims, ““‘The work here is per- 
formed under the Berlin Emergency 
Program with Marshall Plan Aid.” 


. 
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in his inaugural address that assistance 
to underdeveloped areas would be the 
fourth major emphasis in U.S. foreign 
policy, The conference is studying the 
allotment of Point Four funds and grants 
from other nations to increase the UN’s 
Technical Assistance program and the 
Point Four agreements which have been 
developed with Iran, Saudi Arabia, Jor- 
dan, and other nations. 

Also being discussed are the techni- 
cal assistance projects which Protestant 
mission groups have already, in a lim- 
ited manner, developed in many of these 
areas, and the ways in which mission 
boards and missionaries in the field 
should relate themselves to the govern- 
mental programs. 

Although the experts at Buck Hill 
Falls were not appointed to make official 
decisions on church strategy, Dr, Walter , 
W. Van Kirk, executive director of the 
National Council’s Department of In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill, said 
that a set of the recommendations ap- 
proved at the meeting could be sub- 
mitted to the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council at its next session on May 
16 in Chicago. 


DP’s Helped by 
Security Act Change 


One action by Congress last month 
—an amendment to the Internal Secur- 
ity Act—received both praise and criti- 
cism from church groups. 

When the Security Act, also called 
the McCarran Act, was passed last year, 
it stipulated that no alien who had been 
affiliated with any totalitarian group 
could be admitted to the U.S. Strict 
enforcement of this provision interfered 
not-only with active Nazis, Fascists, and 
Communists but also with Europeans 
who had been forced to join totalitarian 
youth groups, studied in Nazi schools, 
joined Nazi labor unions, or had been 
conscripted into the German army. The 
United States Displaced Persons Com- 
mission estimated that nearly 7,000 
refugees had been held up in the 
process of resettlement because of this 
strict interpretation of the McCarran 
Act. 

In March, Congress voted to amend 
the Act so that former nominal mem- 
bers of totalitarian organizations could 
enter the U.S. if they can prove that 
their affiliations with these organiza- 
tions were involuntary, 

But the amendment made one excep- 
tion: no member or former member, 
voluntary or involuntary, of any Com- 
munist group could enter the U.S, While 
praising the amendment as a whole, 
church groups protested that the ex- 
ception would still cause many hard- 
ships. The National Lutheran Council 
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@ Report from Korea 


Easter in an Empty City 


Easter morning has, in recent years, been a great 
occasion for Christians in Seoul, Korea, Thousands 
of worshippers would gather for sunrise services in the 
city proper or on the hills close to the city. But things 
have changed. The following is Korea missionary 
Francis Kinsler’s report about Easter, 1951, in Seoul. 

—THE EDITORS 


Easter in Seoul, Korea, in the year 1951—what a 
setting for the story of the Resurrection, We arrived 
there ‘by truck on the evening of Good Friday, and 
found a dead city, It was not so much the fact that 
large sections of the city have been reduced to rubble 
during the North Korean and the Chinese Communist 
occupations, but the weird appearance of a large city 
that has no people in it, Except for a lonely Korean 
policem: in standing guard at some intersection, or 
some U. S. army truck rushing by, or the distant 
rumble of artillery to the north and the east, the still- 
ness of death had settled over Seoul. There were a few 
old women and little children to be seen here and 
there on the streets; but it is said that the Reds com- 
pelled all the men and women of military age to go 
with them when they withdrew from the city. (Pre- 
war population of Seoul was some 1,400,000.) 

To our surprise we found that most of the church 
and mission property in Seoul was left intact during 
the second occupation of the city, Some parts of the 
city were destroyed during the winter; but practically 
all of the church buildings and mission houses are 
standing just as they were left last fall, with some 
broken windows and some fallen plaster. We were 
astonished to find on entering the Korean churches 
that most of them seem not even to have been entered 
by the enemy troops during their second occupation 
of the capital city, On the pulpit of the West Gate 
Church we found a hymnal and the treasurer’s book 
of the congregation’s missionary society lying just 
as they hi id been left by the church members ‘when 
they fled Seoul. In the office of the Bible Society we 
found religious text books and Testaments and Gospels 
just as they had been left by our people before they 
left the city. The Sung Dong Church, in the center 
of the city, still had its doors locked as they may have 
been left after some Sunday services. The few old 
people who had stayed in the city told us that the 
only thing the troops seemed to want was food. 

But on Easter Sunday we celebrated the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. We held a daybreak service on Seoul's 
South Mountain, with about six Americans (including 
Presbyterian Korea missionaries Howard Moffett, 
Charles Bernheisel, John Underwood, Ray Provost, 
and James Phillips) and about eight Korean people. 
It was raining, the Presbyterian Seminary building 
was badly shattered, and the city below was de- 
serted and in ruins; but we thought together of the 
power of the risen Christ at work in Korea today, We 
also held an Easter service for all the city in the new 
Gothic church of the Bethany congregation. [This is 
Young Nak Church (P.L., Feb. 3), earlier reported 
destroyed. Young Nak Pastor Han Kyung-Chik is now 
in the U. S. (P.L., Apr. 14).] Where usually about 
three thousand people met in that church betore the 


war, we scarcely had forty people from all over the 
city—practically all of them elderly women and little 
children, But again the promise and hope of our 
Christian faith and resurrection was real to us all. 

On our return from Seoul to Pusan we stopped at all 
the large towns along the way to see how the churches 
fared. Most of the people, especially the Christians, 
had fled south and had not returned home yet. In 
many places the church buildings have been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

But our observation of the Korean Church is that 
it does have a living faith and a real experience of the 
resurrection power of the Christian Gospel. At Suwon 
we visited the Presbyterian church and learned from 
some South Korean soldiers there that an elderly lady 

“ame once every day to the deserted church and there 

prayed quietly and alone in the Christian sanctuary. 
A church helper also made himself known, and said 
that he had returned to look after the church build- 
ings and the few Christians left in the city. 

In Taejun we had to stay overnight in the build- 
ing of the First Presbyterian Church, This church 
still stands, although all around it lies the rubble of 
many destroyed buildings. We arrived there after 
dark, and found some refugees living in the church. 
They were very cordial and told us their experiences 
in fleeing from the ruthless persecution of the Reds 
in the northern city of Sinwiju, across the Yalu River 
from, Manchuria. (Pastor Han himself is a refugee 
from this city.) Then we fell asleep on our cots and 
were awakened about five-thirty in the morning by 
the sound of individuals praying aloud, Then at six 
o'clock a goodly number of people gathered quietly 
and began a formal prayer meeting. After some sing- 
ing and Bible reading and remarks by the presiding 
officer, they all began to pray aloud together, It was 
very earnest and even intense prayer. As I listened to 
the words, I was impressed by the conviction of these 
Koreans, their awareness of the need of the Korean 
people and of God’s judgment upon them in the 
present war for their past sins. One man cried out 
in his prayer, “O God, wake us up. O God, wake us 
up.” These people had been holding daybreak prayer 
meetings like this every morning all the year round, 
and they were doing it without any ordained minister 
to help them, and in the midst of their poverty. 

In Kumchun we found the church full of refugees. 
The minister was there and he told us that he 
conducted the daybreak prayer meeting every morn- 
ing for all the people, and that they also held : 
meeting every evening for worship and Bible stil. 
He said that’ the refugees had found new faith and 
courage as they lived together in the church. One 
woman had had to flee on foot from Seoul with five 
children, and four or five times had wanted to com- 
mit suicide to escape her misery, but now she had 
found a new hope and faith in these meetings. 

Out of the ruins of old Korea perhaps we are 
seeing today the rising of a new Korea in the days to 
come. Out of their suffering is coming a humbled 
people, a chastened Church, and a new Korea that 
with God's help will become Christian throughout 
the land. —Francis KINSLER 
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pointed out that DP’s from the Baltic 
states, under Soviet occupation, had 
been compelled to choose between bow- 
ing to the Communist regime, death, or 
deportation to Siberia. 

The Council and other agencies in- 
terested in the resettlement of refugees 
said they still upheld the principle that 
persons should not be denied entry 
to the U.S. arbitrarily, but that each 
should be considered on his individual 
merits, 


Resignation Refused 


Last week the people of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Centerville, Iowa, saw 
their pastor for the first time in six 
months, They missed him but they man- 
aged to keep things in good shape while 
he was away. 

The Reverend Lloyd C, Bartholomew 
contracted bulbar polio last fall and 
lost the use of his voice. He resigned, 
but the congregation refused to accept 
his resignation. They voted to continue 
his salary and requested that he con- 
centrate on getting well. 

So Mr. Bartholomew, warned not to 
risk the Iowa winter, went to Florida 
to recuperate while Mrs. Bartholomew 
and their two daughters stayed on in 
Centerville. Mrs, Bartholomew carried 
on the church’s secretarial work until 
March 13, when the members of the 
congregation made it possible for her 
and the children to go to Florida also. 

In Florida Mr. Bartholomew wrote 
a weekly sermon and sent it home. Each 
Sunday, Max Ellis, a member of the 
choir, read it to the congregation. 

Then a Centerville man who was 
not a member of the church heard about 
the temporarily vacant pulpit and anon- 
ymously gave the church $500 for sup- 
ply ministers during Mr. Bartholomew’s 
absence. 

Now Mr. Bartholomew is back in 
Centerville, trying to catch up on his 
pastoral duties in a limited way. He has 
regained partial use of his voice, and 
is working to rehabilitate himself com- 
pletely at a state hospital speech clinic 
in Iowa City. 

Of the congregation’s many kind- 
nesses Mrs. Bartholomew says, “What 
things like this mean in inspiration and 
strength are beyond the calculation of 
mathematical symbols. These are mean- 
ings to be written on the human heart 
alone.” 


Thanks From Korea 


Last month 20,000 South Koreans 
met in Pusan, Although their country 
is torn by war, they met to approve a 
message of thanks to American churches 
and relief agencies on behalf of the 
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six million South Korean refugees in 
the territory held by United Nations 
armies. 

“We have been thankful,” the mes- 
sage read, “for your sending us neces- 
sary relief goods such as food, clothing, 
and medicine, despite the difficulties of 
transportation in this war. If it were not 
for your helping us spiritually and ma- 
terially, thousands more Korean refugees 
would have died from cold and starva- 
tion this winter... . 

“The six million South Korean in- 
habitants came down to this United 
Nations area with the courage and de- 
termination to protect our tradition and 
native land to the last. If there is any 
way in which we can possibly repay 
you for the generous assistance that has 
been offered to us poor refugees, we 
will never spare our efforts.” 


First Totals Reported in 


One Great Time Drive 

First results of the Presbyterian 
Church’s One Great Time for Sharing 
drive, conducted last month by thou- 
sands of churches for overseas relief and 
rehabilitation, are now in. Total amount 
reported so far is $264,000 from 3,000 
contributors. More than two thousand 
of the contributors were churches, 

Some of the offerings from churches 
and individuals were heartwarming. 
From Central Park Presbyterian Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, came a little boy's 


treasured souvenir. The boy, twelve- 
year-old Richard King, had asked Pas- 
tor Allan E. Schoff if any of the One 
Great Time money would go to Japan. 
Pastor Schoff explained that most of 
it would go to Korea and some to 
Europe. 

Richard pursued, “Is it possible for 
some money given to be marked for 
Japan especially?” Yes, Pastor Schoff 
said, he thought so. Then Richard drew 
from his pocket a Japanese five pesos 
bill, given him during World War II by 
his father who was in the military serv- 
ice in Japan. 

One of the first checks received for the 
offering came from El] Guacio, a Pres- 
bvterian National Missions station in San 
Sebastian, Puerto Rico. The Reverend 
Donald D. Dod sent from his people a 
check of $10 from the first offering taken 
in their church school. The accompany- 
ing letter stated, “We give it with a 
prayer that peace may soon come to that 
torn land (Korea) and that our sharing 
mav be of some help.” 

From the Reverend Secundino Elba, 
pastor of fortv-member Mt. Clair Pres- 
byterian Church near Isabela, Puerto 
Rico, came a letter written in Spanish: 
“This is to inform you that our small 
congregation felt the desire to help in 
‘One Great Time for Sharing’ . . . The 
Mt. Clair Church at Isabela is grateful 
for the opportunity given to it to help 
in this Christian enterprise.” 

A money order for $15.19 arrived from 








New building for Washington church, 
trowel at the cornerstone-laying ceremony this month for a $1,200,000 build- 
ing at New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D, C. Looking on at 
left is Pastor George M. Docherty. More than 10,000 persons attended ceremony. 


President Harry S. Truman wields a 
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a community Presbyterian church—Par- 
son’s Memorial—in Yankeetown, Florida, 
which at the beginning of the year had 
only twelve members. 

Another contribution came from a 
Negro Baptist Church in Wynnewood, 
Oklahoma, Since there was no Baptist 
overseas relief drive in progress, the peo- 
ple of the Mount Carmel Baptist Church 
decided to contribute an offering of 
$21.21 to the Presbyterian One Great 
Time campaign. 

A ten-year-old boy from Emblem, 
Wyoming, who for six years has been 
raising chickens and selling them for 
overseas relief, this year contributed 
$15.00. Tommy Davis (P. L., March 13, 
48) volunteered when he was four years 
old to “send my pet chicken to China to 
feed the starving children.” When Sun- 
day school missionary Stanley Evans 
explained that the chicken would die and 
that it would be better to sell the chicken 
and send the money, Tommy decided he 
would do that. The chicken brought 
$1.50, and he gave the money to be used 
for the children of China through the 
Church’s Wartime Service Fund. 

Each year thereafter Tommy sold his 
chickens and had the money forwarded 
to the Restoration Fund. This year he 
again notified the Sunday school mis- 
sionary that his chicken money was 
ready to be sent to children overseas. The 


missionary told Tommy that National 
Missions secretary Dr. J. Earl Jackman 
was going to be in the vicinity, and that 
Tommy could give him the money. 
When Dr, Jackson arrived at Tommy’s 
grandmother's farm, the little poultry 
dealer counted out the fifteen silver dol- 
lars he had earned and gave it to Dr. 
Jackman, requesting it be used for 
Korean children. 

One of the largest contributions sent 
in from a church was that made by the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
(see page 23) in Washington, D.C. Its 
offering totaled $1,796.18, or more than 
a dollar per member. Among the smaller 
churches, a leader was the 130-member 
Presbyterian Church, Shrewsbury, New 
Jersey, which contributed $221. 

Dr. Arthur S. Joice, executive in 
charge of the 1951 campaign, asked 
early this month that all churches which 
held offerings send in their results to 
drive headquarters as soon as possible. 


Presbyterian Communions 


Consider Merger 

Last month two Presbyterian churches 
took an important step towards eventual 
merger. 

Special committees of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. and the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church an- 
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Annual Workers Conference. One of the high spots of the Church year for mem- 
bers of the Synods of Atlantic, Blue Ridge, and Catawba is the Annual Work- 
ers Conference. Last month more than 600 pastors, elders, field represent- 
atives, church school teachers, and other delegates met at Johnson C, Smith 
University, Charlotte, South Carolina, for their 36th annual gathering. Above, 
Johnson Smith president Dr, Hardy Liston welcomes group. Addresses were given 
by Church Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans, Dr. Hermann N. Morse, head of Board of 
National Missions (right), and Johnson Smith secretary-treasurer Dr, John.M. 
Gaston (center). Dr. Jesse B, Barber of the National Missions Board presided. 


nounced that they had agreed on a plan 
of union, The plan will be submitted to 
the governing bodies of both denomina- 
tions in June. 

Under the proposed plan, doctrinal 
standards for the most part are those 
already accepted by both groups—the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and 
the larger and shorter catechisms. The 
Book of Church Order of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. is named as the basis 
of government, worship, and discipline 
in the united denomination. . 

The governing bodies of both denom- 
inations can submit the plan to their 
presbyteries. If three-fourths of the local 
groups approve the merger, the plan will 
go into effect in 1952. 


National Council Board 
Holds Third Meeting 


In addition to a strong statement on 
gambling (see page 20), the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches also took other important ac- 
tions at its third bimonthly meeting late 
last month. 

The interim policy-making body of 
the nation’s largest interchurch agency 
voted establishment of a special Com- 
mission on Emergency Services to co- 
ordinate work in the Council's ministry 
to men and women in the armed forces 
and in defense industries. The Board 
warned, however, that “care must be 
exercised” against the impression that 
World War III is inevitable. “To pre- 
pare for less than the worst would be 
gross negligence,” it said, “but to lead 
people in our churches to accept the 
worst as inevitable might be to lose 
even the chance of avoiding global 
disaster.” 

The new commission will look into 
“specialized problems” faced by such 
groups as conscientious objectors, pre- 
theological stydents, and the physically 
handicapped, It will also press for non- 
discriminatory practices in the armed 
forces and in defense plants. Another 
of the commission’s functions will be to 
serve as a liaison agency with govern- 
ment bureaus on such matters as build- 
ing supplies, community relations, panic 
prevention, and rationing. 

In another action, the Board reas- 
sured the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. that there was 
no “centralization of power” in the Na- 
tional Council and that neither the 
Council nor the General Board had any 
“authority or administrative control” 
over the twenty-nine churches which 
are members of the Council. It also 
added that any dissent of a member 
church from a position taken by the 
National Council’s General Assembly or 
General Board would be recorded upon 
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request in any statement dealing with 
public questions. 

The General Board also: (1) urged 
that community good will be shown to- 
wards Americans of Chinese descent; 
(2) endorsed the work of the Japan 
International University Foundation, 
which next week is conducting a special 
appeal (P. L., Apr. 14); (3) approved 
the naming of a full-time secretary for 
the Council’s Washington Office, and 
specified that the office would continue 
its “policy of not engaging in activities 
designed to influence legislation;” and 
(4) authorized the central department 
of Church World Service to participate 
in a joint agency called “American Re- 
lief for Korea” to help speed more relief 
material to the Korea refugees. 


Ohio Group Bids for 
Protestant Headquarters 


Although the issue of a permanent 
headquarters for the new National 
Council of Churches is still stalemated, 
the advocates of a midwestern site are 
not wasting any time in pressing their 
case. 

Latest effort was taken this month 
by the Ohio Council of Churches, which 
announced the start of an eighteen- 
month statewide drive to raise funds 
for a skyscraper Temple of Goodwill 
in Columbus, Columbus officials hope 
the Temple will become the headquar- 
ters of the National Council and of many 
Protestant denominations. 

The idea for a Temple of Goodwill 
in Columbus is not a new one. For some 
twenty-five years it has been the dream 
of Dr. B. F. Lamb, now head of the 
Ohio Council of Churches. It has been 
approved by most of the Protestant 
churches in Ohio, and in 1948 was ap- 
proved in principle by the International 
Council of Religious Education, now a 
part of the recently-formed National 
Council of Churches. 

The gigantic building, which will be 
at least forty stories high and will in- 
clude parking space for 2,500 cars, 
would be placed in the heart of Ohio’s 
capital city. The Ohio Council has al- 
ready purchased a $605,000, one-and- 
one-half-acre tract of center-city busi- 
ness ground for the Temple. 

A Council spokesman said that the 
group has guaranteed the National 
Council $25,000 to pay for moving ex- 
penses from its present headquarters in 
New York and Chicago. The spokes- 
man added that the Ohio Council is 
prepared to negotiate for the purchase 
or lease of a local office building for 
the national agency until the Temple 
is built. Architects will be engaged to 
complete the Temple plans as soon as 
space requirements are designated by 
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the National Council and other church 
bodies. No goal has been set for the fund 
drive. Three years ago cost of the build- 
ing was estimated at between six and 
twenty million dollars. 

In New York City, where the Na- 
tional Council has its present main head- 
quarters, it was indicated that the de- 
cision on a permanent headquarters 
site would not be made for some time. 
There is strong opposition to the idea 
of a midwest location from repre- 
sentatives of several major Protestant 
churches which have permanent head- 
quarters in New York. 


Facts and Figures 


@ The world’s perennial best-seller, 
the Bible, now has one or more of its 
books printed in 1,034 languages and 
dialects, according to Miss Margaret 
Hills, librarian of the American Bible 
Society. Short scripture passages or col- 
lections of verses have been published 
in ninety-one additional languages. The 
New Testament has been published in 
246 languages; the whole Bible in 191. 


@ The Associated Church Press of 
the United States and Canada took stock 
last month and reported that the 106 
Protestant publications it represents 
have a total circulation of more than 
5,000,000. 

Circulation figures for the leading 
publications: among the weeklies: 
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315,000 for The Christian Advocate, 
official organ of The Methodist Church; 
275,000 for Signs of the Times, pub- 
lished by the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church; 100,000 for The Lutheran, of- 
ficial magazine of the United Lutheran 
Church. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, with 
368,000 (present circulation, 410,000), 
led the bi-weeklies, followed by the 
Lutheran Witness, official organ of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, with 
310,000. Among the monthlies, the lead- 
ers were Christian Herald, independent 
and undenominational, 400,000; Royal 
Service, Southern Baptist women’s mis- 
sionary publication, 213,000; and The 
Methodist Woman, 210,000. The Asso- 
ciation includes in all categories twenty- 
three periodicals which have circulations 
of 50,000 or more. 


Churches Protest 


Postal Rate Increases 


Church publications are again faced 
with the prospect of a postal rate increase 
which may force some of them to 
suspend operations. 

Now being considered by Congress is 
legislation to double second class mail- 
ing rates within the next three years. 

But Representative Harold C, Hagen 
of Minnesota, a ranking member of the 
House post office and civil service com- 
mittee, is asking that church mail be 
given special consideration, 

“Church publications,” he said last 
month, “have shown that they are hav- 
ing difficulty meeting increased printing 
costs... . Many of them, in fact, have 
been losing money because their income 
does not match increasing costs of publi- 
cation.” 

He pointed out that non-profit institu- 
tions have long been given special tax 
consideration, and for seventy-two years 
they have been given a special mailing 
rate. He urged that this = continued. 

A joint statement by thirty-eight 
church-owned publishing houses was 
submitted to the House group last 
month, It asked “that the present system 
of preferential postage rates for religious 
magazines of ‘the second class be con- 
tinued as a matter of public policy by the 
Congress and that no changes be made 
in the current 14-cents-a-pound rate.” 

Also last month, five men represent- 
ing Protestant publishing houses met be- 
fore the committee to urge this special 
consideration, Representing the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. was Mr. John 
Ribble of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Local churches, which sent out bul- 
letins by precancelled mail and _post- 
card would also be hurt by the proposed 
increases. Both postcards and precan- 
celled mail would be upped to two cents. 
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Two Couples Celebrate 
Sixty-eight Years’ Marriage 


Two elderly Presbyterian couples in 
Lerna, Illinois, have an admirable rec- 
ord of marital and church loyalty. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Will Walker and Mr. 
and Mrs, Henry C, Allison became hus- 
bands and wives within a week, each 
couple attending at the other's wedding. 
That was in 1883. Last month the four 
celebrated their sixty-eighth wedding 
anniversaries. 

All are members of. Lerna’s First 
Church (Wilbur Patterson, student min- 
ister), Ninety-one-year-old Mr. Walker, 
an elder for more than sixty-five years, 
has been clerk of session since 1890. Mrs. 
Walker is the only living charter member 
of the church’s Dorcas Society. 

Of the four, Mrs. Allison has the 
longest period of First Church member- 
ship—seventy-three years. Her husband 
has been a member Presbyterian for 
seventy-six years, twelve years in other 
churches. He served as deacon in the 
Lerna church for twenty years. 


Bells for Babies 


When a baby is born in East Aurora, 
New York (population 5,000), the whole 
town soon knows it, and also knows 
whether it’s a boy or a girl. 

Mrs. Fred D. Morgan, organist at 
First Presbyterian Church, gets a visit 
or a phone call. She hurries to the 
church, sits down at the organ, and plays 
the Doxology on the carillon. By the 
time she has finished, townspeople have 
stepped outside their houses and busi- 
ness places to hear more clearly the next 
tune, which informs them of the child’s 
sex. If it’s a boy, they hear “Little Boy 
Blue”; if it’s a girl, “Little Bo-Peep.” 
For twins the appropriate nursery rhyme 
is repeated. 

After the nursery rhyme, Mrs. Mor- 
gan plays a lullaby to the new little citi- 
zen, and then a hymn to the mother. 

Pastor B. Gibson Lewis, Jr., suggested 
the idea. He heard about it from the 
Christ Episcopal Church, Glendale, 
Ohio, where births have been announced 
this way for more than fifteen years. 


Letter to Joe 

Americans are great letter writers. 
They keep the desks of public figures 
well piled with letters of commenda- 
tion, protest, and advice. Recently a 
group of young Presbyterian scribblers 
from Dover, New Jersey, decided that 
a certain Russian politico needed a little 
advice. So they pooled their thoughts, 
dashed off a letter to Joseph V. Stalin, 
and mailed it via the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington to Moscow, Russia. 
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They had been hearing unpleasant 
things about Communism, these twelve- 
year-olds from a weekday church school 
class in Dover's First Memorial Church 
(the Reverend Hugh McHenry Miller, 
pastor), Particularly vivid to them were 
the stories that church school director 
Thelma A, Dengler told them—stories of 
Presbyterians suffering in Korea for 
what they believe. 

Each child wrote a letter, Then they 
composed a final draft from the individ- 
ual ones, requesting in conclusion that 
Mr. Stalin “please think of these things 
that we have told you.” 

“We live in a small town in New 
Jersey,” the letter explains. “The theme 
of our study for the past few months 
has been about the peoples of the 
world, how they live, and how they 
worship. We hope you will read our 
letter which tells what American girls 
and boys believe would be the best way 
for all the peoples of the world to live. 

“We believe that it is the God-given 
right of every individual on this earth 
to choose the path he wishes to travel, 
whether it be good or bad, during his 
time on earth. It has been proven 
through the ages that right always con- 
quers wrong and through it all there 
has been a faith in God which was stead- 
fast and strong. . , 

“The strongest weapons in the world 
are not guns, planes, ships, tanks, o 
bombs, but the simple weapon of Chris- 
tian love which would accomplish the 
miracle of world pe: Ice, if only it were 
allowed to do so. 


Partial Answer 


Churchmen and educators who asked 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for an allotment of television chan- 
nels (P.L., March 17) got a partial answer 
late last month. The FCC proposed al- 
location of 209 channels for the use 
of noncommercial educational stations. 
Eighty-two of these channels, which will 
be available to church-affiliated colleges 
and universities on the same basis as 
state schools, are on the present standard 
television band, and the other 127 sta- 
tions will be assigned to the new ultra- 
high frequency range. 

But there were still three hurdles in 
front of noncommercial TV broadcasters. 
First, broadcasting in the ultra-high fre- 
quency range, where they received the 
majority of their assignments, has not 
yet been perfected, and all of the present 
TV sets would require converters in 
order to receive these channels, 

Second, telecasting is so expensive at 
present that many educational institu- 
tions, particularly those privately en- 
dowed, will probably not be able to take 
advantage of the FCC allotments. 

And third, these FCC assignments are 
not yet final. The entire allocation pat- 
tern for nationwide telecasting will be- 
come definite only after more public 
hearings. This month Congressman 
Emanuel Celler of New York introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives 
requiring all commercial television sta- 
tions to devote 25 per cent of their time 
to educational programs. 

















Newark News 


“Dear Mr. Stalin: We are a group of boys and girls, twelve years of age, a weekday 


church school class...” 


Se goes letter from children of First Memorial Church, 


Dover, N. J., to Joseph Stalin. Signing above is Jo Ann Brown. Sitting are (from 
left) Susan Miller, Barbara Thompson, and Cynthia Erickson. Standing are (from 


left) Donald Lansing, 


Rodney Watts, 


Myrtle Trowbridge, and Nancy Jones. 
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Award for Clifton 


A young Scoutmaster who heard about 
the Boy Scout God and Country award 
last summer at the Scout Jamboree in 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, and de- 
termined to win one for himself, reached 
his goal this spring. 

He is Clifton Wheaton, thirty, of 
Allardt, Tennessee, who won the coveted 
award after more than 150 hours of 
church work, Requirements for the 
award stress loyalty to the local church, 
Christian character and service, and 
knowledge of the Bible, Church history, 
Church beliefs, and the world-wide pro- 
gram of the Church. 

A farmer-student, Cliff missed out on 
college because he had no money, was 
awarded five battle stars during World 
War II, and came home to work on the 
farm during the day and attend a G. I. 
farm training program at night. He is 
a member of Allardt’s First Presbyterian 
Church. 


Sign of the Times 

The China Children’s Fund is now 
the Christian Children’s Fund. The 
Fund, a member of the Foreign Missions 
Division of the National Council of 
Churches, aids children of all races and 
creeds. 

When the Fund was started in 1938, 
its work was confined to China. Now, 
it serves thirty-eight orphanages in 
eleven non-Communist countries. 
Though its name is changed, it still 
assists fifteen Chinese orphanages in 
Formosa and in Hong Kong. 


Of People and Places 


Enduring text. Dr. Benjamin F. Far- 
ber, preaching early this month in 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his pastorate at New York's 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, chose the 
same text he used for his first sermon as 
pastor. He has preached upon it every 
five years and finds its philosophy “es- 
sential to any worship or service of 
God.” The text is Hebrews 11:6: “But 
without faith it is impossible to please 
him: for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” 


After 129 years, Caution. The 129th 
convention of the Episcopal diocese of 
Georgia for the first time in its history 
elected a Negro to its executive coun- 
cil. His name: the Reverend G. H. 
Caution of Savannah, 


More dignity for Canada modera- 
tors. Restoration of the ancient titles of 
“Most Reverend” and “Right Reverend” 
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for Moderators of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was asked recently 
by Toronto East Presbytery. “The ti- 
tles,” explained clergyman Dr. Gordon 
Macpherson, “were dropped by the 
General Assembly in 1925 in a tre- 
mendous surge of democracy. But 
democracy can run riot, These titles 
would add dignity to the office of the 
Church.” 


New men’s executive. E. Urner 
Goodman, elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, Roselle, New Jersey, was 
named recently the new staff executive 
of the General Department of United 
Church Men of the National Council of 
Churches. Mr. Goodman is active in the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
and was for several years national pro- 
gram director of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 


A gift for Miss Cassile. Last month 
during the Easter worship services at 
Eddington Presbyterian Church, Ed- 
dington, Pennsylvania, the congregation 
presented fellow-member Helen Cassile, 
furloughing missionary to Syria, a sta- 
tion wagon so when she returns she can 
extend her work into rural areas, She 
will sail for Syria with the new vehicle 
probably in July. 


Clinic for church writers. The Press 
Club of Presbyterian-related Whitworth 
College, Spokane, Washington, spon- 
sored early this month a clinic for per- 
sons interested in church publicity and 
public relations, Discussion leaders were 
Hazel Barnes, church editor of the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle; the Reverend 
A. Vincent Carr, pastor of the Whit- 
worth Community Presbyterian Church; 
and the Reverend John MacDonald, 
pastor of Spokane’s Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 


Presbyterian on Navajo Council. 
John C. Claw, Presbyterian National 
Missions lay evangelist at Kayenta, Ari- 
zona, was installed last month as a 
leader (tribal council vice-chairman) of 
the 64,000-member Navajo Tribe, larg- 
est Indian group in America. Mr, Claw 
has served the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A, for seventeen years. 


Woman theological student honored. | 
Presbyterian Betty M. Rice of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, who will be graduated 
in May from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, was awarded last 
month the annual Traveling Fellowship 
for study abroad, top honor award for 
her class. Miss Rice plans to do Biblical 
research in Europe and at the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
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Joint anniversary - dedication. Last 
week was a week of celebration at the 
United Church (Presbyterian-Congre- 
gational) of South Chicago, in Chicago, 
Illinois. The dedication of a new build- 
ing coincided with the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the acquisition of the church 
site. First Presbyterian Church united 
in 1940 with the Bird Memorial Congre- 
gational Church to form the United 
Church, Pastor is Presbyterian J. Wal- 
lace Carlson. 


New buildings, dedications. In the 
little, hill-country town of Ingram, 
Texas, a new church—First Presbyterian 
—was organized last month. One of the 
most enthusiastic organizers was church 
school missionary Mrs. A. B. Haynes. 
Two retired ministers—the Reverend A. 
B. Haynes, Presbyterian U.S.A., and Dr. 
P. B. Hill, Presbyterian U.S.—share pas- 
toral duties with other ministers of the 
vicinity. The members, now meeting in 
a six-room cottage, are raising funds for 
a chapel. . . . Recently dedicated in St. 
Louis, Missouri, is a new addition to the 
Webster Groves Presbyterian Church 
(the Reverend Harry T, Scherer, pas- 
tor)... . Last month in Linden, New 
Jersey, members of the ten-year-old 
Presbyterian Church (the Reverend 
Kenneth E. Walter, pastor) dedicated 
a new sanctuary. . . . Dedication of a 
new organ took place last month in the 


First Presbyterian Church, Glens Falls, 
New York (the Reverend William E. 
Montgomery, pastor). Church organist 
and designer of the instrument is Hugh 
Allen Wilson. . . . Early this month a 
new church—Morton Grove Community 
Church (Presbyterian)—was organized 
in Chicago Presbytery, Illinois. Helping 
to organize the fifty-member congrega- 
tion were Dr. Harvey Hood and McCor- 
mick Seminary student Alton Gooden- 
berger. 


Anniversaries. Last week the 179- 
member Presbyterian Church, Bancroft, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Harold L. 
Snow, pastor), celebrated its sixty-fifth 
year. ... This month marks the eightieth 
anniversary of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Rockwood, Tennessee (the 
Reverend Hugh V. Simon, pastor)... . 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, observed its eightieth 
year last month. 


YMCA centenary. The YMCA’s of 
the U.S., Canada, Australia, Italy, and 
The Netherlands are celebrating their 
one-hundredth anniversary this year. 
The two North American movements 
plan a joint 5,000-delegate convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in June. YMCA’s 
are at work in fifty-one of eighty-seven 
states recognized by the United Na- 
tions and in twenty-four non-self-gov- 








Craftsman, Dr. Arie Vanderhorst, pastor for nineteen years of Unity Presbyterian 
Church, Woodson, IIL, is shown with replica he built of ancient Hebrew tab- 
ernacle. A skilled artist and craftsman, Dr. Vanderhorst also designed and 
helped build his church. The tabernacle, built to the scale of one-fifteenth, 
is surrounded by white linen curtains hanging from frames. In front center are 


tents representing Jewish tribes. Inside the court is a large altar for sacrifice. 
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erning territories, There are 3,600,000 
members of some 10,000 Associations in 
seventy-five countries, 


He who leads, serves. Major General 
Daniel B. Strickler, commanding officer 
of the U. S. Army’s famed Twenty- 
eighth National Guard Division, assisted 
as an elder at one of the Easter Com- 
munion services at Camp Atterbury, 
Indiana. General Strickler is an elder 
and former church -school superintend- 
ent of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


Plenty of Moderators. When Dr. 
Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator of the 
Church’s General Assembly, sat down 
to a dinner recently in his honor in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Winter 
Haven, Florida (Dr. Robert B. Hamil- 
ton, pastor), he was joined at the table 
by three former General Assembly Mod- 
erators. They were: Dr. Henry B. Mas- 
ter, Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, and 
Dr. Sam Higginbottom, Moderators of 
the 148th, 149th, and 15l1st General 
Assemblies, respectively. 


Pastor honored for interfaith work. 
Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor of New 
York City’s Presbyterian Church of the 
Master, was guest of honor early this 
month of the New York State Student 
Christian Movement. The young people 
lauded Dr. Robinson’s interracial and 
interfaith achievements, particularly in 
the Harlem community. Dr. Robinson 
will leave this fall on a trip to the Far 
East as a representative of the Presby- 
terian Church’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. He will work with student groups 
in Japan, Thailand, India, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines. 


After collapse, restoration. A year 
ago First Presbyterians of Mexico, New 
York (the Reverend Charles E. Terry, 
pastor), were distressed because the 
ceiling of their church had caved in, 
destroying most of the sanctuary (P. L., 
April 1, ’50). Last week, all trace of 
the cave-in gone, a new sanctuary was 
dedicated with new organ and chimes. 


New Foreign Missions Department. 
The opening of a Department of Student 
Work was announced this month by the 
Presbyterian Church’s Board of Foreign 
Missions. The new department will aid 
foreign students in America, stimulate 
student programs in Christian colleges 
overseas, give advice on American study 
programs to foreign nationals aided by 
Presbyterian scholarship funds, and pro- 
mote the world mission of the Church 
in American universities. Secretary of 
the department will be Miss Margaret 
Flory, eastern area secretary for the 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
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Evangelist for All of Latin America 

Ramon Hernandez Cabrera is something new in 
missionary workers. Assigned as evangelist to all our 
Latin American fields, he tours eight months of the 
year, holding special evangelistic meetings. He spends 
the remaining four months behind a microphone, 
broadcasting the Gospel over the powerful station 
HC]B, “The Voice of the Andes.” 

Many have written of the encouragement this new 
ministry has brought to other missionaries in the field. 
Nurse Eleanor Rodisch of Santiago says, “For more 
than two years we have been talking about the need 
for ‘new life’ in our Chilean Presbyterian Church. Lit- 
erature has been printed, Pastors, missionaries, young 
people, and women’s groups have been studying ways 
and means of realizing the New Life Movement in our 
midst. But there was no rising tide of spiritual awak- 
ening until recently, when God sent us Mr, Ramon 
Cabrera.” 

A unique method of evangelism is the way in which 
Mr. Cabrera makes constant evangelistic use of the 
mealtime hour. Through the local churches where he 
holds meetings, he arranges to take as many meals 
as possible in the homes of the people. There in the 
intimacy and informality of the home he leads the 
conversation easily and naturally to spiritual things 
and then opens up the Bible and teaches from it. 
Members of the families, friends, and neighbors who 
would not set foot in an evangelical church have been 
led to accept Christ; family relationships have been 
reestablished on a firm basis, and Christian workers 
have received a new vision. 

Born in Cuba, educated there at La Progresiva and 
at McCormick Seminary in Chicago, Mr. Cabrera was 
for many years a pastor under the Board of National 
Missions. Till recently he has been serving the Im- 
manuel Mexican Presbyterian Church in Los Angeles. 





Ramon Hernandez Cabrera, his wife, and son. 
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Belgium Brazil Cameroun Chile China Czechoslevakia Colombia Ecuador France Germany Guatemala 


Helland Hungary India Iran 


Although he is travelling most of the year, Mr. Cabrera 
lists as his home Quito, Ecuador, the site of HC]B, 
where he lives with Mrs. Cabrera and their son, 


Raymond. 


A Church Does the “Impossible” in Iran 

Missionary work in Moslem lands has been tradi- 
tionally the most difficult of all mission fields. In the 
past some have been tempted to write the word 
impossible over the door to Islam. But the Evangelical 
Church of Teheran, Iran, dispels this doubt forever. 
The congregation of 810 members this month ob- 
served the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of their church, It is a truly ecumenical fellowship. 
On its rolls are Evangelicals from the ancient Nes- 
torian and Armenian Churches, converted Jews, and 
Zoroastrians. But the most important fact is that 160 
of the members are converts from Islam. 

The current unrest in Iran, erupting into political 
assassinations, naturally affects missionary activity. 
Writes one missionary, “Our evangelistic work has 
gone on quietly through these past months. In fact, 
we have to proceed quietly. This week the governor 
of the province sent me a warning through the local 
chief of police to be very careful not to do anything 
that would call attention to our work, lest we stir up 
turbulent elements in the city against us.” 


Our First Missionaries to Korea 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire has been questioned about its 
statement in the special Korean issue, February 3, 
1951, that Mr. Horace Grant Underwood was our 
first missionary to Korea. As a matter of fact, he was 
the fifth Presbyterian to be sent there by our Foreign 
Board, Dr. and Mrs. Horace N. Allen and Dr. and Mrs. 
John W. Heron were the first four Protestant mis- 
sionaries to be stationed in Korea, going out in 1884, 
In 1890 Dr. Heron died in service, and Dr. Allen 
transferred to the U. S. consular staff, so Dr. Under- 
wood is the best remembered of those first five. 

Yet it is well to recall that it was Dr. Allen’s heroic 
medical work among the wounded in the December, 
1884, riots in Seoul that won the first official favor for 
missionary work, In one way, however, Dr. Under- 
wood was indeed first—he was the first ordained mis- 
sionary of our Korea mission, arriving in 1885 with 
Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, the pioneer Methodist mis- 
sionary. 

In 1889 Dr. Underwood married another pioneer, 
Dr. Lillias Horton, of Chicago, who had gone to Korea 
two years earlier asa Presbyterian medical missionary, 
In addition to hospital work, Mrs. Underwood trans- 
lated several books into the Korean language and 
wrote other books in English. She died in Korea four 
years after the death of her husband, 

Fittingly, it was Dr. Appenzeller’s son who officiated 
at the funeral service for the son of the Horace Grant 
Underwoods at Pusan in February of this year, 
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Prize Winners Announced 
In Japan University Contest 


George Lewis, former national mod- 
erator of Westminster Fellowship, and 
Miriam Corless, a Methodist kindergar- 
ten director, will sail for Japan this 
June to represent American Protestant 
young people who have contributed to 
the building of the new International 
Christian University at Mitaka, Japan. 

Winners of the essay contest spon- 
sored by the Japan International Chris- 
tian University Foundation, the two 
young people will present formally to 
the Japanese people a gigantic scroll 
bearing the names of over 60,000 young 
people who have contributed to the 
campaign. More than $60,000 has been 
raised in the youth drive. All of the 
money has been sent to the University. 

A freshman at the University of 
Illinois in Champaign, twenty-one-year- 
old George Lewis has served as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Christian Youth 
Council and as national president of 
the Future Farmers of America. He has 
also been national chairman of the 
Japan University youth campaign. 

Miriam Corless, twenty-three, is a 
member of the Hillcrest Methodist 
Church of Wilmington, Delaware, and 
is president of the Peninsula Conference 
Youth Council. She is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
she majored in education. At present 
she is operating a private kindergarten 
in her home in the Bellefonte section 
of Wilmington. Last summer she par- 








George Lewis 
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ticipated in a work camp located in the 
French Alps under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches, 

To enter the essay contest, contestants 
submitted speeches they would use in 
presenting the scroll to the people of 
Japan. All entries were coded. Judges 
included former Ambassador to Japan, 
Joseph C, Grew; Mrs. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, former president of Wellesley 
College; and Dr. E. Fay Campbell, sec- 
retary, division of higher education, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

The two spokesmen for American 
youth will spend three weeks in Japan, 
during which time they will participate 
in the formal presentation of the scroll. 


Youth Councils Meet 
In California 


State youth councils of five Protes- 
tant denominations held their first joint 
meeting last weekend in Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. Present were the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Disciples of Christ Youth Councils of 
Northern California, 

Each youth council met individually 
to conduct its business, but the young 
people joined forces for worship, recre- 
ation, and other activities. Election of 
United Christian Youth Movement of- 
ficers for Northern California was also 
held. 

Dr. Gilbert F. Close, director of youth 
work for the Presbyterian Church, de- 
scribed recent national developments 











Miriam Corless 


in interdenominational youth work, and 
explained the U.C.Y.M. plan to en- 
courage a common youth program 
among the Protestant denominations, 
The group also heard a presentation of 
the U.C.Y.M.’s “Call to United Youth 
Action,” which will enlist a million Prot- 
estant young people in a program of 
service and dedication this year, 
Members of the various councils ex- 
pressed enthusiasm over the joint meet- 
ing and said they hoped it would 
become an annual conference. “Too 
often there is a tendency for interde- 
nominational bodies to go off on a 
tangent and produce programs and ac- 
tivities which parallel and sometimes 
compete with those of the denomina- 
tions,” Harry Morse, vice-moderator of 
the Presbyterian Youth Synod of Cali- 
fornia, said. “But when individual de- 
nominational councils meet together, 
discuss matters of mutual concern, and 
elect officers for their interdenomina- 
tional organization, it is a real indication 
of the unity of Protestant young people.” 


Church Volunteers Help In 
Mental Health Research 


A unique experiment to determine 
the effects of diet on mental health is 
being carried out this year in a Hastings, 
Minnesota, hospital by a group of six 
young Church of the Brethren volun- 
teers. 

The first research project of its kind, 
it is sponsored jointly by the State of 
Minnesota, the Brethren Service Com- 
mission, and the University of Minne- 
sota. 

The young people are working as at- 
tendants for twenty-one patients, They 
prepare the food required in the con- 
trolled diet, carry out some of the simple 
research experiments, keep data on the 
patients, and take them to the Univer- 
sity for more advanced tests. 

The experiment is being conducted 
under the directions of Dr, Ancel Keys, 
director of the Laboratory of Physio- 
logical Hygiene at the University of 
Minnesota, who conceived the idea as 
a result of a starvation experiment he 
carried on during the war with con- 
scientious objectors. During this experi- 
ment he studied the psychology of star- 
vation and began to wonder if mental 
conditions might be changed by con- 
trolled diet. 

The young people have volunteered 
for a year, at the end of which they will 
be replaced by others. The research 
will be continued for about five years. 
No results have been announced to date. 

The volunteers receive board, room, 
laundry, medical care, and a personal 
allowance of $7.50 a month, in return 
for their services. A number are study- 
ing at the University of Minnesota in 
sites with their work at the hos- 
pital. 
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sring for a year. From left: 
Rasmusson; their guest, Gustav 


Purdue Presbyterians 


Sponsor German Student 

A young German student of English 
literature is working toward his Ph.D. 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, this year through the efforts of 
the university's Presbyterian students. 

He is Gustav Adolph Konitzky, who 
arived last September under the spon- 
srship of the University Presbyterian 
Church at Purdue. 

The project was launched over a year 
ago by Dr. H. R. Rasmusson and Dr. 
Leigh O. Wright, pastors of University 
Church, In their sponsorship, the Pres- 
byterian students assist with living ex- 
penses and have obtained a scholarship 
to cover Konitzky’s tuition, 





Presbyterian students at Purdue University greet German youth they are spon- 
Margaret Schoenefelt; O. L. Wegner; Dr. Richard 
Adolph 


Konitzky; and Robert Graham. 


Graduate Students Needed 


By Mission Schools 

The Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions is looking for three graduate 
students interested in working their 
way through school by serving as super- 
visors in mission dormitories in Albu- 
querque and Tucson, 

One job is open at Menaul School in 
Albuquerque for a young woman who 
would like to do graduate work at the 
University of New Mexico. The other 
two jobs are open to young men inter- 
ested in graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico or the University 
of Arizona. The jobs would require 
supervisory duties at Menaul School or 
Tucson Indian Training School. 





@ Personality Profile 


“Why can’t the Church tell its story 


Bill Sauro 








in pictures?” Bill Sauro asked when he 
joined Calvary Church in Cleveland a 
year ago. A student of photography at 
the time, Bill volunteered to serve his 
church in the way he knew best. He set 
up a darkroom in Calvary’s basement, 
became a member of the church’s Pub- 
lic Relations Committee and began 
shooting pictures. 

His photos have appeared in numer- 
ous daily newspapers and magazines 
and are now being featured in a book- 
let, “What’s In It For Me?” which is 
being used to interest people throughout 
the country in religion. Twenty-seven 
years old, Bill is a professional photog- 
rapher for Acme Newspictures. 
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Our Advertisers Can Help You 

Howard W. Meyer, Lay Assistant, First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, uses the advertising 
pages of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to select ——— of 
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THE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN 


—wvunheralded, underrated, but a profound 
force in today’s world 


Read 


The Story of Charles Howell Demarest, 
An Outstanding Presbyterian 


ONE OF THE FEW 
by David F, Demarest 


“Ie is a fascinating story of a fine man, | the 
kind of men who made America .. . we 
had more such citizens, strong, sturdy, oa 
Christian gentlemen, there would be =, = 
tion as to the future of our 3° ¥ 
that this book will have the wi cleostaslion 
which it deserves and that it will inspire many 
a young man of today.”’ 


NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, D.D. 
212 pages Illustrated 
$3.00 postpaid or from your bookstore 


CANYON PRESS OF NEW YORK 
132 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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THE PROSPECT FOR FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 10) 


the rising East, strange new worlds of 
meaning and valuation? 

As far as Communism is concerned, 
I do not believe there is any possible 
reconciliation at the present moment. 
Communism is predicated on the ab- 
solute denial of freedom, and until it 
“changes its mind,” freedom must ever 
remain in danger. There is no possibility 
of real peace, assuming that freedom 
does not deny itself. The free world 
must meet and defeat Communism on 
the three levels of the challenge—the 
economic, the political, and the philo- 
sophical. 

It must show that in a free society, 
people can enjoy their freedom while 
actually growing in social responsibility. 
Intelligent self-control can be far more 
effective than imposed control from 
above in a regimented society. And it 
is possible without impairment of the 
freedom and dignity of man to reach 
levels of economic and social justice 
that are simply unthinkable in the Com- 
munist world. In other words, the free 
world must demonstrate that free enter- 
prise and private capitalism, constantly 
subjected to free intellectual and spir- 
itual criticism, is vastly superior to state 
capitalism in a totalitarian state recog- 
nizing no moral or intellectual authority 
above it. I believe that this demonstra- 
tion on the part of private capitalism, 
if the spiritual and intellectual agencies 
of the Western world regain their au- 
thority, is absolutely possible. 


Pourncatzy, the free world must also 
meet and defeat Communism. For it is 
apparent from the teachings of the 
masters of Communism that their move- 
ment can only be met by superior 
strength, Freedom must build up its 
strength to the utmost, so that if and 
when a life-or-death physical struggle 
is forced upon it, it will be able ade- 
quately to cope with the challenge. 
Knowing the aggressive character of 
Communism, the non-Communist world 
has no right whatsoever to assume that 
where Communism can militarily strike 
and get away with it, it will not strike. 

In the domain of ideology freedom 
must stoutly revive and proclaim the 
three ingredients of its priceless heri- 
tage. It must give the lie to Marx and 
his followers in their shameless belief 
that man is the sheer product of eco- 
nomic and material forces and can be 
herded and enslaved by his state. The 
breeding grounds of freedom—the fam- 
ily, the school, the community, the in- 
dependent economic activity—must all 
receive fresh impetus and care. The 
fundamental rights and freedoms of 
man which bring out and define our 
nature must be consistently proclaimed 
and put into effect. The power of God 
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through Jesus Christ must once again 
liberate men into service, love and 
righteousness. 

Just economically, strong physically, 
and sure of itself and its God spiritually, 
the free world can defeat Communism. 

It is true Asiatic cultures on the whole 
lie outside the traditional freedom 
which developed in the Western world. 
To that extent some understanding must 
take place between Asia and the West. 
Western Asia—the Near East—has had 
throughout history intimate interaction 
with the Western world and is not 
altogether foreign to its traditions. The 
very rise of the East in general is elo- 
quent testimony to the potency of free- 
dom, Western humanism, whereby man 
insists on respect for his human rights, 
is spreading throughout the ancient 
lands of Asia. Finally, whereas we find 
in Communism a conscious and whole- 
sale spiritual rejection of the Western 
values of freedom, the purely Asiatic 
movements are not so far marked by 
any such rebellion. There is in them 
much that is neutral, wistful, groping, 
uncommitted and even friendly. For all 
these reasons there are genuine grounds 
of hope on which freedom can build its 
future intercourse with Asia. 

The challenge of the East is much 
more beneficent than the challenge of 
Marx and his school. There are real 
possibilities of collaboration in freedom 
between Asia and the West. And what- 
ever present estrangements may exist, 
the future is not at all closed to the 
deepening of understanding. It belongs 
to the essence of freedom to respect 
others and to seek to cooperate with 
them. The greatest need of the moment 
is the foresighted development, amidst 
much patience and even perhaps suffer- 
ing, of a creative concept of partnership 
whereby the peoples of Asia and the 
peoples of the West can together, and 
in perfect mutual respect, shoulder the 
common tasks of peace and civilization. 

The great advantage of freedom is 
that it contains its own powers of self- 
correction. The thundering voice of the 
critic and the prophet, the measured 
reasoning of the philosopher, and the 
gentle being of the saint, will sooner 
or later rise above the din of confusion 
and make themselves potently heard. 
The strength and wisdom that then 
supervene will be infinitely richer and 
sounder than anything that tyranny can 
wield or boast of. 

In the salvation of freedom nothing is 
more important than the healthy de- 
velopment of the Atlantic Community. 
This means the restoration and strength- 
ening of the original creativity of the 
European spirit, of which America is 
but an offshoot—albeit a most important 
one. The greatest task of statesmanship 
today is to reestablish the original unity 
of the Western spirit after the centuries 
of diversification and trial through which 


it has gone. This requires vision and 
sacrifice on every level of human exist- 
ence — political, economic, intellectual, 
and above all spiritual. When the Amer- 
ican feels reasonably at home in Europe 
and the European feels reasonably at 
home in America; when the two, in a 
spirit of mutual respect and in perfect 
joy, welcome each other's contribution 
according to the diversity of their gifts, 
mindful first of the interests of their 
infinitely precious common heritage; 
then, and not before then, will freedom 
be really safe. This sense of the unity 
of their destiny, grounded in the unity 
of their origin, is visibly growing among 
members of the Atlantic Community. 
A concerted, long-range, spiritual ef- 
fort must also be generated against all 
the pseudo-philosophies that have been 
so disastrously corroding and corrupting 
the Western soul, against all material- 
ism and commercialism, against all 
cynicism and despair, against all up- 
rootedness, all skepticism and unbelief, 
all sentimentalism and_ superficialism, 
all modes, no matter how ingenious, of 
originating man from other than his 
proper origin, which is God. The best 
thought of the past and the present 
must be brought to bear upon this en- 
terprise. The universities, the churches, 
the authentic thinkers and poets, the 
great traditions of freedom must all be 
enlisted in the service of this historic 
task. For I tell you in all earnestness, 
unless there is a fundamental turning 
of the soul away from all these false 
gods, freedom will be subverted from 
within even if it should beat back the 
blows falling upon it from without. 


Tu PROSPECT FOR FREEDOM in the 
coming decades depends largely upon 
America maintaining her vigorous lead- 
ership for freedom in the world. Gone 
are the happy old days when one could 
enjoy freedom whether the rest of the 
world lived in freedom or slavery. 

If America should fall a prey to fa- 
tigue, or disgust, or impatience; if Amer- 
ica should quickly give up and withdraw 
into herself; if America should prove 
morally and spiritually unequal to the 
exacting world demands of the moment; 
then the cause of freedom will suffer 
terribly. I will not say it will be lost, 
because God is above us all, and this is 
His world. 

But there is no reason whatsoever 
why this should take place. I believe 
this country has wonderful reserves of 
courage, humor, vision, humility, and 
faith. Upon these five—courage, humor, 
vision, humility and, above all, faith- 
America can help build the new temple 
of freedom, not only for herself, but 
for the whole world. For surely the 
faithful shall not be left without his 
reward, 

An authorized condensation of an address by Dr. 
Malik at the Univ. of Dubuque, Iowa, Feb. 19, 1951. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living’ 
JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Michigan 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a coilege year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition. fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music, business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational! Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, socia! program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P.. Jenkintown, Pa 
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JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
North Dakota's only church-related college. 
Enjoy the spacious hilltop campus and friendli- 
ness of this fully accredited, Coeducational, 
Christian College. Arts, science, and nursing 
curricula lead to B. A. and B. S. degrees. Lowest 
costs. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 

Samuel S. George, President Jamestown. N. D. 











ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 
A beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 

Enroll 700. Coed é L} 

Libera! arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 

new plant and an able facuity, Christian empha 

sis throughout. Thirty states represented 230 

freshmen are being admitted for September 

1951. Write now for information. 

Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanever, indiana 








» MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE ——> 


Established 1842 

The oldest Presbyterian Col- 

lege for women in the South. 
A four-year, liberal arts college, fully accred- 
ited, offering the A. B. degree. Seudent body 
of around 300, representing 26 states. A demo- 
cratic, Christian atmosphere with emphasis on 
developing the whole personality of each in- 
dividual student. 
Frank 8. Lewis, President——S . Virginia 





The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 

Offers a Thorough Educational Program 

B.A.—B.S. Degrees 

Definite Christian Emphasis—Mini 

Fully Accredited 
write 

FRED A. WALKER, President 
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PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 

—play . . . student body from all over America 

and from four continents . . . coeducational 
- small classes . . . Presbyterian. 


J. b. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and pre-professional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 


Pau R. STEwart 
. President 
Waynesburg, Pa. 








WESTERN COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


For information about courses 
and careers, please write to 
the Director of Admissions 








WESTMINSTER 
A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a 
century of distinctive service in training leaders 
for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For Catalog and information write 
William W. Hall, Jr., President 














MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Presbyterian—1 ,000 students—moderate cost. Lib- 
eral arts pre-professi | and ti 1 ining 
Excellent School of Music with graduate division. 
Emphasis on ining for Christian leadership. 


5. WALTER MALONE, President 

















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Rotito La Porre, President 
Dubuque, lowa 
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UTAH'S Co-educational 
WESTMINSTER “cece 
Liberal Arts 
1875 1951 Beene 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 








WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Founded 1744 

The oy secondary school under the Presby- 
terian Church, Accredited. Graduates in 55 col- 
leges and universities. College Preparatory and 
General. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Boys 
taught how to oma Remedial reading, art, 
shop, all sports, golf course. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Write: 


Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Md. 











WILSON COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women 
Highest Academic Standards 
Emphasis on Spiritual Values 

Friendly College Life 


For information write Director of Admissions 


Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns rental or sale 
E+*R* MOORE COMPANY 


932 Dakin St. a3 42ne 
Chicage 13,1. New ¥ 16,6. ¥. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 

ou to earn money for your treasury, and make 
tiends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 

SS enen MILLS 


Established n. ¥. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 


“Fourteen Hours” and Other 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


| ct Hours (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) is the picture in which a 
would-be suicide holds sway on a two- 
by-two stage almost from beginning to 
end; the “stage” being a narrow ledge 
outside the window of a Manhattan 
hotel, fifteen floors above the street. As 
the early morning alarm is rung in and 
the distraught young man (Richard 
Basehart) dallies over his decision to 
jump or not to jump, television, radio, 
the press, and the public all converge 
on the scene, The spine-tingling news 
spreads like wildfire and before long 
the streets are jammed and the entire 
city is at a virtual standstill. 

The police department springs into 
action, and throughout the day and 
early evening tries every trick in the 
bag to thwart the suicide attempt. The 
brunt of the effort falls on a “flatfoot” 
(Paul Douglas), the man who happened 
to be first on the scene and who had 
some small initial success at gaining the 
young man’s confidence. Hour after 
hour from his precarious position on the 
nearby window ledge he tries to win 
the boy’s friendship, to discover who 
he is, and to dissuade him from his 
desperate intention. The poignancy of 
the situation and the pathetic eagerness 
of the boy’s response when he is mo- 
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mentarily drawn out of himself are 
likely to go down in the book of memory 
as high points in one’s moviegoing ex- 
perience. 

Here is a young man who has made 
the tragic mistake of overdramatizing 
his own frustration to the point of be- 
ing able to think of nothing else. All that 
goes on around him adds up to an affir- 
mation that life is abundantly worth 
living—that it is never “as bad as you 
think.” Essential ingredients, however, 
are friendship, spiritual insight, and 
faith in life—which means, ultimately, 
faith in God. 

This gripping suspenseful drama is 
no ordinary “thriller.” The situations 
are credible, the people real, The reso- 
lution of the young man’s difficulty be- 
comes a matter of intense personal 
concern. (The film has a_ positive 
ending. ) 

When I saw Fourteen Hours, the Ke- 
fauver crime investigation hearings were 
being televised in New York and the two 
seem to me to have something important 
in common. It is a rare ingredient, and 
one that makes the dilemma of a young 
man contemplating suicide, or the be- 
havior of a Costello under cross-exami- 
nation, a matter of such importance that 
dishes are likely to go unwashed, meals 
uneaten, and business unattended to 
while the outcome hangs in the balance. 
This ingredient is relevance. The situa- 
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The young man of Fourteen Hours resists the arguments of a good-hearted cop. 


New Movies 


tion is of crucial importance to us be- 
cause the outcome seems to be of 
universal concern. It is as though the 
mainsprings of human behavior were 
being probed. We are always fascinated 
by a serious approach to the vital ques- 
tion of what makes people tick. This is 
probably because, when it gets right 
down to cases, we aren’t sure that we 
really know, or that anybody does, 

A charmingly insouciant study of 
human behavior is offered in The Mag- 
net, a Universal-International importa- 
tion. William Fox is starred as the boy 
who looses the lid of Pandora’s box 
when he swaps an “invisible watch” for 
a horseshoe magnet, and then gives the 
magnet away to salve his conscience, 
The boy’s father is a psychiatrist, and 
the divergence between the facts of the 
case and his deductions are, to say the 
least, highly amusing. The spoofing is 
hardly fair to psychiatry (which comes 
off much better in Fourteen Hours). But 
it provides a good background for a 
humorous excursion into the behavior- 
motivation of an imaginative youngster 
overflowing with elan vital. ~ 

Storm Warning (Warner Brothers) 
deserves long-overdue mention as a film 
that tackles in a melodramatic but ef- 
fective way the hooded empire of the 
Ku Klux Klan. With Ginger Rogers, 
Steve Cochrane, and Ronald Reagan in 
the lead roles, the picture runs the 
gamut of violence and intimidation, to 
expose the Klan for what it is—a loose 
and irresponsible organization of cow- 
ardly hoodlums whose stated aims and 
bedsheet disguises are used to cloak 
things they are afraid or ashamed to 
be seen doing. 

Ginger Rogers is the stranger in the 
community, who finds herself the lone 
witness to a Klan beating and murder. 
Steve Cochrane is sickeningly convinc- 
ing as the bullying, dull-witted brother- 
in-law who does the dirty work. Indef- 
inite as to locale, the film is also without 
identifying speech mannerisms. It is 
careful to show the desire of the com- 
munity to rid itself of the Klan. 

Home Is Nowhere is an appealing 
twenty-eight minute documentary ac- 
count of the recent round-the-world 
visitation of refugee camps conducted 
by Albert Crews and Dr. Franklin Fry. 
Released by the Broadcasting and Films 
Department of the National Council of 
Churches for use on television during 
Easter Week, it will shortly be available 
for local church showing for a nominal 
service charge. 
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A JAPANESE STORY 

(Continued from page 17) 

to us, but alas, his good will was too 
weak! The articles which Mr. Nihei 
wrote against the Japanese inroad into 
Manchuria, the invasion of North China, 
and later against the attitude toward 
other nations were many and fiery. He 
sometimes was called up to the police 
and to the procurators’ office, was fined, 
and his magazines were suppressed. 
Why they did not imprison him, I often 
wondered. He said repeatedly, “They 
do not listen to us, but our remonstrances 
will serve to remind them later that op- 
portunities for repentance were offered 
to them.” I myself was writing for the 
Y.W.C.A. magazine articles which ad- 
vised the Japanese to turn the other way, 
but those were suppressed. 

On my way home in December, 1936, 
I stopped at Formosa. There I found 
that I was needed as principal of the 
Presbyterian Girls’ School in the city of 
Tainan, since the militaristic govern- 
ment was threatening the very existence 
of the school. 

After taking a couple of weeks to 
get the affairs of my Kashiwagi church 
in shape for my absence, I left for For- 
mosa and arrived in Tainan on January 

1937. Beside the regular duties of 
the principal, my work in Tainan lay 
mostly in negotiation with the govern- 
ment. I also taught the Bible. I some- 
times preached in Japanese churches in 
Tainan and elsewhere and sometimes in 
Formosan churches. I dearly loved the 
Formosans, The government officials 
did not appreciate what our school did, 
since it had too much individuality and 
did not move along the rails laid down 
by the government, At any rate I was 
fortunate in securing government recog- 
nition, which permitted the school to go 
on, and also in finding a successor for the 
principalship. Therefore, I felt free to 
leave Formosa in August of the same 
year. 


By THIS TIME the militarists had me | 
on their black list on account of my | 


friendly relationship with the Formosans. 
Of course a few Formosans would some- 
times get involved in an independence 
movement, and I would have to petition 
the police for their release. I was called 
up frequently by the Tokyo police for 
several years. Sometimes anonymous 
letters would come, saying such things 
as, “You will be killed on the street be- 
fore such and such a day.” My daughter 
would say, “Let us give Mother some- 
thing especially good to eat before she 
goes out today, for we know not what 
may happen to her!” 

Searle Bates came from Nanking and 
reported to us the atrocities done there 
by the Japanese army. Nobody in Japan 
had known of them, since the militarists 
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A JAPANESE STORY 


such information as they wanted it to 
have. We could hardly believe the re- 
port. 

Had the Japanese soldiers entirely 
lost the ancient standards of chivalry? 
Could our countrymen in China do such 
things, so filthy and cruel? It was hard 
to believe; but I became convinced of 
the truth of the report, and we began 
talking about it. Very soon the police 
came to my house and searched it. All 
the documents concerning the “Nanking 
incident” and some thirty books on 
peace and international good will were 
confiscated. A comical thing was that 
they took away also many of my Euro- 
pean and American victrola records, 
saying, “These records savor too much 
of Western freedom. We need no free- 
dom in this country save freedom from 
the possibility of indignity inflicted by 
a foreign country.” 

Since Mme. Chiang Kai-shek was a 
Wellesley graduate and I, too, the For- 
eign Office of the Japanese government 
asked me to speak to her for peace on 
the radio. I said to them, “If you will 
not interfere with what I intend to say, I 
will do it. But if you are to interfere 
with or dictate what I am to say, I will 
not undertake the task.” The idea was 
dropped summarily, 

The militarists wanted to put an end 
to Christian churches and Christian or- 
ganizations, Many of. the denominations 
and the Salvation Army were threat- 
ened with disbandment. Many Christian 
ministers were put in jail, and some died 
there in the course of time. Needless 
to say, we Christians had to get together 
in order to survive. Hence we united— 
thirty-four denominations and some 
other Christian organizations — on No- 
vember 24, 1940. Although the union 
was somewhat unnatural, we came to- 
gether with fervent prayers that we 
should sometime truly be one Church 
of Christ in Japan. 

Then occurred the nightmare of the 
Pearl Harbor attack! How wily the 
militarists were to get the navy into it 
like that! Poor Admiral Yamamoto knew 
that such a war had no excuse and con- 
sequently would plunge the country into 
ruin, But he was drawn into it. The 
nation was deceived by a gross misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the army. It was 
told, until it believed, how proud and 
intolerable were American demands. 
Thus it became foolishly and hotly in- 
censed. The Japanese people at large 
had had no training in the use of their 
own judgment but had always been 
forced at every turn simply to listen and 
obey. It is almost impossible to break a 
habit like that. 

The next four years were a terrible 
period in every phase of Japanese life. 
Part Two of “A Japanese Story” will appear 
in the next issue. 
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By CHAD WALSH 

His is often called the age of in- 

dividualism, but it is nothing of the 
srt, The individual is being absorbed 
into the herd. A constant stream of 
propaganda urges him to see the same 
movies, eat the same breakfast foods, 
and think the same thoughts as his 
neighbors. Even in the Church (where, 
if anywhere, the uniqueness of each 
sul in the sight of God ought to be 
recognized and cherished) there is an 
increasing tendency to think of “move- 
ments,” “group goals,” “campaigns,” 
ete., with little counterbalancing atten- 
tion to John Brown and Mary Jones. 

Lest we forget that individual men 
and women, of flesh and blood, com- 
prise the Church, it 1s a good idea to 
look once in a while at some of the 
persons whom Christ has claimed for his 
own—seized by the scruff of the neck, 
one might almost say—and used for his 
purposes. 

One such is Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
whose work as a medical missionary in 
Lambaréné, French Equatorial Africa, 
is so celebrated that little need be said 
to prove that in any modern calendar 
of saints he would rank near the top. A 
slender little book is now available 
which clarifies another aspect of the 
incredibly versatile Schweitzer. E. N. 
Mozley’s The Theology of Albert 
Schweitzer for Christian Inquirers 
(Macmillan, New York, 117 pages, 
$2.00) is a clear presentation of the 
theory of Christ which Schweitzer pro- 
pounded around the turn of the century 
-that Christ lived in the conviction that 
the Kingdom of God was on the point 
of being inaugurated by the super- 
natural intervention of God into human 
affairs. This is far from the “liberal 
Jesus” of the social gospel, a very 
strange Christ to anyone who thinks in 
terms of gradual progress and evolution. 

The theologians may argue pro and 
con over Schweitzer’s theory (and I 
think myself that he has pushed an 
aspect of the truth farther than it can 
go) but they cannot argue with 
Schweitzer’s life. By his fruits we know 
him, and the fruits are those of a man 
who is Christ-possessed and Christ- 
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Men and women of our own day 


who have been refashioned 


by Christ 


‘ , . 
guided. Cutting across all barriers of 


theology, Schweitzer has provided the 
explanation of his own life in the con- 
cluding words of his early book, The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus: 

“He (Christ) comes to us as one un- 
known, without a name, as of old, by 








William Lindsay Gresham 


the lakeside, he came to those men| 


who knew him not. He speaks to us the 
same word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets 
us to the tasks which he has to fulfill 
for our time. He commands, And to 
those who obey him, whether they be 
wise or simple, he will reveal himself in 
the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings 
which they shall pass through in his 
fellowship, and, as an ineffable mystery, 
they shall learn in their own experience 
who he is.” 

Dr. Schweitzer contributes a very 
moving epilogue to the present book 
and ends with the searching challenge: 
“The Spirit of God will only strive 
against the spirit of the world when it 
has won its victory over that spirit in 
our hearts.” 

William Temple, the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, never labored in the 
African jungle. His life was not one of 
unceasing self-sacrifice. But he, too, was 
possessed by Christ, and afire with a 
desire to restore the wholeness of Chris- 
tianity. In William Temple’s Teaching 
(Westminster, Philadelphia, 202 pages, 
$3.00), A. E. Baker has assembled pas- 
sages from Temple’s writings to show 











The Struggle 
of the Soul 


Lewis J. Sherrill 


A revealing and helpful 
study of the religious de- 
velopment of the individual 
at various stages of his life 
— infancy, childhood, ado- 
lescence, middle age and 
old age. The guiding thread 
throughout the book is the 
dynamic self as it meets 
God at these various stages 
of human life. The book 
will help parents under- 
stand their children’s reli- 
gious development and will 
give individuals an insight 
into their own personalities. 


$2.50 
at your bookstore 
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Summer Study 1951 


UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
July 2—August 10 


Courses offered in all departments of the Semi- 
nary. Columbia University courses alse available. 
Two Three-Week Terms: 
July 2-20, July 23-August 10. 
FACULTY: 

S. L. Terrien, F. C. Grant, ®. T. Handy, D. E. 
Roberts, W. M. Horton, L. Pope, A. T. Molle- 
gen, G. Kennedy, J. Halsey, D. V. 
Nelson, O. Rice, R. H. E. Espy, H. Goodykoontz, 
F. E. Joh .» C. H. Joh , L. J. Sherrill, 
M, Tully, P. Veith, A. M. Greenfield, 8. Lee, 
M. Hazzard, E. Porter, R. Tangemon, E. L. 

s. 





Conference for Ministers 
and Religious Leaders 


Three One-Week Sessions: 
July 9-13: 16-20; 23-27; 
LECTURES BY: 
Ist WEEK 
A. G. Butzer, F. C. Grant, 8. T. Handy, 
C. H. Johnson, A. T. Mollegen. 
2nd WEEK 
W. M. Horton, A. W. Hewitt, G. Kennedy, 
D. V. Steere, T. O. Wedel 
3rd WEEK 


" MacD 





4.C. 8B , M, E. Id of Edinburgh, 
F. E. Johnson, J. Halsey, W. E. Oates. 


Enrollment open for one or more weeks. 





For information and complete programs 
ress: 


OFFICE OF SUMMER COURSES 
3041 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 
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our religious Meritage 
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THROUGH 
THE AGES 


a Primer of 
Church History 


MILDRED C, LUCKHARDT 


The dramatic story of man trying to 
realize God’s Kingdom of justice and 
peace and goodwill. Writing for young 
people, especially, the author uses the 
Bible as a constant source of reference 
and recreates for them the complete story 
of their religious heritage. 

Church history comes to life—gives 
meaning and unity to all of our history. 
Designed for reading by young people 
and adults, as well as for Sunday and 
week-day class use. 
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“The SICKLE 
or the CROSS” 








A Gripping Film on a Timely Theme: 
CHRISTIANITY vs. COMMUNISM 


Here is a power-packed film that's as 
timely as today's headlines . . . a story of 
the ‘cold’ war between Christianity and 
atheistic Communism, Every American... 
every freedom-loving man and woman 

. should see this challenging drama. 
Critics acclaim its bold treatment . . . audi- 
ences are thrilled by its smashing realism. 
Thrilling entertainment with a wholesome 
message. Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ner. Running time 78 minutes. Book “The 
Sickle or the Cross” now from your local 
film distributor or write us for further 
information . . . Dept. PL. 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
3558 S. Jefferson St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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his concern. with bringing the Christian 
faith and spirit into fruitful contact with 
every human activity. 

There is a peculiar balance and san- 
ity here, coupled with a quiet but deep 
ardor, Whether he is writing about the 
ecumenical movement (in which he was 
a leader), problems of class conflict, the 
relation between Christianity and mod- 
ern thought, or the nature of marriage, 
he shows unfailing insight. His mes- 
sage is no parochial one, intended only 
for the Anglican Communion. Few 
Church leaders have had as clear a 
concept of the universal Church which 
transcends all the unholy divisions of 
Christendom. 

The next book poses an embarrassing 
problem for me. Not only is it edited 
by my colleague and friend, David 
Wesley Soper, but to make matters 
worse I am the author of one of its 
thirteen chapters. However, despite all 
this, These Found the Way (West- 
minster, Philadelphia, 175 pages, 
$2.50) belongs here, It is an extraordi- 
narily interesting book. In it thirteen 
people from all walks of life describe 
their spiritual pilgrimages. Some began 
as atheists or went through a period of 
atheism. One, Joy Davidman, was of 
Jewish background. Another, Father 
Wittkofski, was originally a Roman 
Catholic priest, and is now an Episcopal 
rector. One of the best chapters—that 
by William Lindsay Gresham—originally 
appeared in PrespyTERIAN Lire (Feb. 
18, Mar. 4, Mar. 18, 50) and tells of his 
long and rocky journey from Commu- 
nism to Christianity. 

It is exceedingly difficult to generalize 
about a book of this sort, but I am 
impressed by the underlying unity of 
experience and outlook beneath the 
surface variety of details. Ph.D.’s and 
men with fifth-grade educations rub 
shoulders in Christian camaraderie here, 
and, except for the differences produced 
by cultural background, they bring the 
same message of the quest and the final 
discovery or rediscovery of Jesus, whom 
Schweitzer and all other Christians pro- 
claim. 


In brief 


David Hinshaw, Rufus Jones: Mas- 
ter Quaker (Putnam, New York, 306 
pages, $4.00). A pedestrian but pretty 
complete biography of the man who, 
more than any other, restored vitality 
to the Quakers after their nineteenth 
century tendency toward legalism and 
division into sects. 

Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men (Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 587 pages, $6.00). 
If you want to know what Plato, Aris- 
totle, Nietzsche, and the other giants of 
thought have taught, and what effect 
their ideas have had on the world (in- 


cluding you), this book will give you 
the information in. highly readable form, 
Professor Brinton writes as an agnostic, 
but is remarkably fair toward Chris- 
tianity and shows as much understand. 
ing of it as can be attained by anyone 
who is on the outside looking in, 

Grace Jamison Breckling, The Brief 
Year (Westminster, Philadelphia, 28] 
pages, $3.00), A novel about a family 
in a small Midwestern town, just before 
World War I. The heroine is the oldest 
of four daughters, and the story is 
faintly reminiscent of Little Women. 
The girls get into some delightful and 
ludicrous adventures, but the main plot 
revolves around the impossibly perfect 
new high school principal whose mod- 
ern ideals of education stir up a hornet’s 
nest. A charming book, despite some 
poor characterizations, and much better 
than Mrs. Breckling’s first novel, Dream 
Without End. 

Pearl S. Buck, God’s Men (John Day, 
New York, 375 pages, $3.50). Not as 
good as her Pavilion of Women, but still 
worth reading. The story of two men— 
the sons of missionaries—who grow up 
in China (the best part of the book) 
and then come to America and go their 
separate ways. One ends up as the 
owner of a vicious chain of newspapers, 
The other, inspired by pity, establishes 
temporary stores for selling surplus 
foods at low prices. Both become im- 
mensely wealthy. Neither ever seems to 
grasp the full mystery of Christian love, 
though the second man comes much 
closer to it than does the purveyor of 
poisoned news. 

Janet Mabie, Heaven on Earth (Har- 
per, New York, 242 pages, $2.75). A 
nostalgic picture of life in Northfield, 
Massachusetts, when the nineteenth 
century was yielding to the twentieth. 
The tranquility and serenity of that 
epoch is now one with the Athens of 
Pericles; it can be recaptured only in 
the memory. For the many middle-aged 
and elderly people to whom the name 
of Dwight Moody holds magic, this 
book about the scene of the Northfield 
conferences will have a poignant pull. 

Paul B. Maves, The Best Is Yet to Be 
(Westminster, Philadelphia, 96 pages, 
$1.50). A sane and down-to-earth trea- 
tise on how to grow old gracefully. 

Archibald M. Hunter, The Work and 
Words of Jesus (Westminster, Phila- 
delphia, 196 pages, $2.50). Intended 
for seminary students, but simple 
enough for the average reader. The 
main events of Jesus’s life are taken up 
systematically, and the sources used by 
the Gospel writers are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. I should think this would be 
an excellent background book for any- 
one teaching adult Sunday school 
classes. 
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PENNY BARES A CAhE 


By CLARA J. SMITH 


pl was stirring the frosting for 
her angelfood cake when Gloria, her 
best friend, dashed in through the 
kitchen door, out of breath from run- 
ning. 

“Penny Peters,” she panted, “aren't 
you ready yet?” 

Penny looked up at the clock on the 
wall. “Why, it’s only 2:30 and the art 
exhibit party isn’t until 4:00. I guess 
I'm not as excited about getting there 
as you are, Gloria. I didn’t have any- 
thing to exhibit.” 

“I know,” answered Gloria, “I do 
wish you could draw. Oh, Penny, I wish 
you could draw like you can make 
angelfood cake.” 

Penny had to laugh at that. “Well, 
I can't,” she said. “Remember Miss 
Turner said I had no artistic ability?” 

Gloria perched herself on the high 
kitchen stool and watched Penny drop 
a bit of red vegetable coloring into the 
mixing bowl. It turned the creamy, 
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white mixture to a soft pink. Then Pen- 
ny spooned it out on top of the cake 
and with quick, sure movements spread 
it smoothly over the top and down the 
sides. When she had finished it looked 
like pink satin. 

“Mmmm,” wished Gloria, “I hope 
I’m lucky enough to get your cake this 
afternoon.” 

“Well, anyhow, here’s some frosting 
for you,” said Penny, giving Gloria the 
mixing bow] and spoon. “Now, I'll run 
upstairs and change my dress. By that 
time the frosting should be cool and 
I can do the decorating.” 

“What do you mean—decorating?” 
asked Gloria. 

“Oh, I thought it’s such a special oc- 
casion, with Eric Swenson our guest, 
I'd fuss it up a little. Be down in ten 
minutes.” 

Yes, it was a special occasion, thought 
Gloria. That was why it was such a 
shame that Penny couldn’t draw. Eric 
Swenson, the great painter, who had 
lived in Europe for years, was visiting 


his old home town. The school children 
were holding an art exhibit for him. 
Such excitement! To have your draw- 
ing judged by Eric Swenson! 


Penny came down the stairs carrying 
a vase of pink rosebuds and a long cut- 
ting of ivy. She took down from the 
cupboard a round silver tray, set the 
cake on it and wreathed it with the ivy. 
Then she put a glass of water in the 
center of the cake and filled it with more 
of the green and the rosebuds. 

“It’s beautiful, Penny,” said Gloria, 
helping to slide the cake into a box. 
Together they carried it carefully down 
the street to the schoolhouse, where 
Penny placed it with the other cakes on 
the refreshment table. 

The walls of the assembly room were 
covered with many drawings. Eric 
Swenson was walking about, talking 
with everyone. 

“Oh, look, Gloria,” murmured Penny, 
“your cat has a blue ribbon.” Just then 
Eric Swenson joined them. 

“The cat drawing is very good,” he 
said, “did one of you girls do it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Penny. “Gloria did. 
But it’s my cat.” 

Eric Swenson laughed. “And which 
is your drawing?” he questioned. 

“I don’t have one,” replied Penny. 
There were those tears in her eyes again. 
“I haven't any artistic ability.” 

“But she can make the best angelfood 
cake in town,” said Gloria. “She made 
one for you today.” 

“She did?” asked Eric Swenson. “T'll 
have to look into this.” And he walked 
away. Penny had never been so em- 
barrassed. She wished Gloria hadn't 
said that. 

And then everyone was quiet. The 
great artist was speaking. 

“This has been a wonderful day for 
me,” he began. “I’m proud of the fine 
work you are doing. Drawing and paint- 
ing show skill and express beauty. But 
other things do, too.” 

He walked over to the refreshment 
table, lifted the tray with Penny’s cake 
on it, and held it out for all to see. 
Gloria squeezed Penny’s hand, 

“The young lady who made and dec- 
orated this beautiful cake had no entry 
in the art exhibit. In fact, she told me 
she has no artistic ability. I think she 
has.” There was a long clapping of 
hands. 

“Thank you,” continued Eric Swen- 
son. “We can’t all draw, but we can do 
something well. I'd like to hang this 
picture-cake on the wall, but I under- 
stand the inside will be as good as the 
outside. So let’s eat it.” 

Everybody laughed and Eric Swen- 
son looked down at Penny and smiled. 
Penny smiled back but she couldn’t 
think of a single word to say, she was 
so happy. 
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a POUND FOOLISH 

att By Robert Molloy 
‘ iJ Once again, the author of 
~ “Pride's Way’’ has writ- 
' ten a gay and gentle tale, 
warm in sympathy and 
rich in humor. Here is 
the story of Henri Lemay 
—'"‘Charleston’s most 
honest citizen’’ — a de- 
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The first basically differ. 
ent word guide in years! 
Contains over 145,000 en- 
tries, 1,420 pages; meas- 
ures 642"x9¥/4” in size and 
is beautifully printed on 
fine paper. A must for the 

rmanent home library! 





THE FAMILY BOOK OF 
FAVORITE HYMNS 
By Arthur Austin 
Here are the words and 
music to more than 100 


of the hymns Americans == 


love most. Includes short 
commentaries and histo- 
ries of each. Beautiful 
color illustrations by 
George Louden, Jr. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $4.95. 
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STORIES OF 
THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 
Contains every aria, all 
the action, the complete 
stories of 72 of the world’s 
best-loved operas. 627 
fascinating, fact-filled 
pages offer many years of 
tichly-rewarding study. 
Sturdily bound. Publish- 


lightful romance of man- 
ners. Pub. ed., $3.00. 
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By Thomas B. Costain 
This famous author now 
weaves a story of Canada 
at the turn of the century 
— of a six-year old boy, 
left without relatives or 
friends, and how he 
comes the most important 
person in town. Publish- 
er's edition, $3.00. 
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HUNDRED KINGS 





FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


ES, you are invited to accept 
of the books shown on 
Y ay your FREE MEMBER- 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


lisher’s edition, $5.50, 








THE 
GREATEST STORY 
EVER T 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful cell- 
ing of the sublime story of 
Jesus, bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His excit- 
ingly close to you. A book 
our family will cherish. 
blisher’s edition, $2.95. 











SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cit, 

and rem 


sew, finish 
clothes like a 
al! Eas 
plete, 


covers, dra 
tains over 
1000 pictures. 
edition, $3.95. 
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WINTER WEDDING 
By Martha B. Harper 
Escaping from bitter trag- 
edy, a young Pennsylvania 
irl leaves her Civil War 
ome to find comfort and 
love in far-off Iowa. This 
enchanting story tells how 
she decides between a 
handsome ne‘er-do- well 
and a veteran with a 





er’s edition, $3.75. 








THE COUNTRY WIFE 
By Dorothy Van Doren 
Here is a true story with 
a chuckle on over? page! 
Imagine a family that 
lives in the city — then 
turn it loose in the coun- 
try for four months a 
year! These tales by a 
part-time country wife 
will surely tickle your ribs. 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. 
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MAIt COUPON NOW! cs 


| TWO BOOKS FREE wusitine | 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 4-PL 
| MINEOLA, NEW YORK I 
i Please send me at once the two books I have checked below as j 
my Membership Gift Books. 
C) Pound Foolish 
©) Family Book of 
tre: Hymns 
C) Sen of a Hundred Kings 
©) Complete Stories of © Seutng Sate Cow 
the Great Operas C) Winter Wedding 
C) The Country Wife DC America Cooks 1 
Also enroll me as a member of the Family Reading Club and send 
me, each month, a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection. I 
have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to 
accept any selection, or alternate book—at the special members’ | 
price of only $1.89 each } postage and handling). There are 
j mo membership dues or fees, and I may accept as few as four ] 
selections or alternates during the coming twelve months, begin- 
j ing with the current Club selection. As a member, I will receive | 
\ = — us Book with each four Club selections or alternates 
pt. 


{ Mr. 
Mrs. 
| Miss 
1 Street and No. 


C New College Standard 
Dictionary 

© The Greatest Story Ever 
Ever Told 


(Please Print) 


) City . Zone State 


Aee, if ‘ee price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
j Under 21 Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada i 


BOOKS when you join 
Ea ob Founded to select 
and distribute books which are 
worthwhile, 
taining withou 


in any way, the ! 
is just what you have been looking 


for! Read, below, how the Club op- 
erates and how it brings you the very 
finest new books at bargain prices. 
Send no money now—just mail the 


dreadfully scarred face. 





interesting and enter- 
t being objectionable 
Family Reading Club 


oin the Club and get 


to j 
your TWO FREE BOOKS—today! 





AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
Contains over 1600 reci- 
pes — the finest of each 
of the 48 states — from 
mouth-watering old-fash- 
ioned favorites to up-to 
the-minute Caste sensations 
that will delight your 
palate. Crystal-clear di- 
rections make it impossi- | 
ble to go wrong. 





WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this un- 
usual offer to demonstrate how member- 
ship in the Club brings you the best and 
most enjoyable new books at much less 
than the publishers’ retail editions! Each 
month publishers submit books they be- 
lieve will meet the Family Reading Club 
standards. Our Editors then select the book 
they can recommend most enthusiastically 
to members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books to 
be retained in your home library with 
pride. 
How Members Save 50% 


There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books’ themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will come 
to your home each month. It is not neces- 
Sary to purchase a book every month—you 
may accept as few as four each year to 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


recain your membership. And you will re- 
ceive a handsome new “Bonus” Book free 
for each four Club selections you take. 
Thus, the purchase of books from the — 

Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the 
— regular retail prices of $2.50 to — 

4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of your 
book dollars. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you actually 
save as much as 50%! 


Join Now—Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family, let us introduce you to 
the Family Reading Club NOW while you 
can get your choice of ANY TWO of the 
books shown on oe as your FREE 
MEMBERSHIP GIFTS. Send no money, 
just mail the coupon today. However, @ 
this unusual offer may be withdrawn at 
any time, we urge you to mail the coupom 
NOW! 


* MINEOLA, NEW YORK ————= 








